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ITORLD  RICE  EXPORT.  SUPPLIES  INCREASE 

The  1948-49  (August- July)  viorld  rice  harvest  is  equal  to  prewar 

^^""^^  ^^^^^  ^^'^^^         according  to  the  estimate 

or  ti-ie  Office  of  foreign  Agricultural  Relations,     The  crop  is  sharply 
above  tnat  of  1947-48.    Expressed  in  terms  of  milled  rice    world  p^^oduc- 
tion  approximates  117,700,000  short  tons  commred  with  111  300  COO  the 
year  before,  and  with  117,500,000  before  the\/ar  (1935-36/39-40). 

•.hnnf^^^f         from  the  1948--49  crop  for  export  in.  1949  arc  estimated  at 
forecast  Percent^  of  prewar  exports  of  8,700,000  tons.    A  prelininar^ 
forecast  of  a/aixaole  supplies  is  4,800,000  short  tons,  ii^cluding  ship- 
ments from  Formosa  to  China,  compared  with  about  4,000,000  tons  In  I948. 

_     The  increase  in  supplies  compared  with  the  year  before  is  due 

priraarily  to  larger  production  and  unexported  stocks  in  the  exporting. 

countries  of  Asia.    A  near^rocord  crop  was  harvested  in  Sik  /cl^l 

exportation  during  1949  of  all  the  surplus  esti.nated  in  to^  and^^nch 

Indochina  is  contingent  upon  the  settWnt  of  political  disturSances  Jn 
tnose  countries,  ^-i-^uui uaxn^ut)  in 

m...  ^^y^il-Jili-ti^-^s  in  the  coun,tries  of  North  America'  and  Europe 

nr.y  exceed  sligntly  the  I948  exports,     H.ose  from  South  American  comiries 
however,  are  expected  to  drop  below  last  year's  shipments,     ^el^ver^^s  ^ 
from  Egj-pt  may  surpass  the  I94S  record.  -^v.ii^t, 

Exporting  countries 


fn  ho        '  ^e^^i^rly  the  world's  third  most  important  exporter,  is  expected 
to  be  the  primary  source  for  rice  exports  in  1949.     The  I948  acreage 
increased  to  over  90  percent  of  the  prewar  averrge,  an5  v-eather  favored 
the  production  of  the  largest  errn  ^Tnr>^  "'q--    .         -     '  ^      L  ^^^^^g^ 
stpti  ^tiVc,      Ll-         ;^-rgcst  crop  since  ^9.;^,  according  to  official 

neld  01  th^  nnn,n  f-"^  ^'^^"^  ^'^"^  requirements  to  meet  the 

need  01  the  population  increase  which  has  taken  place  since  th-  lar  tho 

^re'L'r^^por??"!^:  ^'"^"^^  at  1,375,000  sho^t  tons,  or  88^peSn f  f 

.         compares  y-itn  the  shipment  of  about  850,000  tons  in 
1948,  the  largest  since  the  war,  and  with  423,000  tons  in  1947. 

Before  the  war  Burma  was  the  most  important  exporter  of  rice 
Shipping  more  than  one-third  of  the  world  aborts,  'uhtil  August  1948 


that  country  shoT'ed  the  greatest  promise  for  racovery  tOT'ard  prev:?,r  pro- 
duction and  trade.    Acreage  had  increased  steadily,  and  ^'■ields  per  acre 
vera  good,  rith  the  result  that  about  1^650,000  tons  T.'ere  reported 
available  for  export  in  194So    Hov/evGr,  since  August^  political  dis- 
turbances have  restricted  transportation  and  held  up  mo\'"ement  to  ports„ 
The  result  has  been  an  accumulation  of  stocks  in  the  interior  of  the 
country,  and  lack  of  rice  at  the  ports  for  shipment  abroad.     The  amount 
exported  during  194-8j  therefore,  vras  reduced  to  approxiimtely  1, 350,CGO 
tons,  a  reduction  of  300^000  tons  belov:  the  amount  reported  to  be  actually 
available  for  delivery*. 

Burma^s  rice  production  is  reported  to  be  slightly  less  than  in 
19/+7-4.8^    Supplies  from  the  194.8-4-9  harvest  plus  some  \m exported  stocks 
from  last  year's  crop  are  estimated  in  the  neighborhood  of  1,700,000  tons. 
Delivery  of  this  quantity,  hovevar,  depends  on  v:hether  or  not  it  Trill  be 
transported  from  the  interior  of  the  country  to  Rangoon,  Bassein,  and 
other  ports, 

Ihe  Burmese  Government's  target  for  194-9.  exports  late  in  Decamber 
was  l./iOOjOCO  tons  of  milled  rice-,     Ihe  shipment  of  that  volume  is  reported 
to.be  problematical  unless  present  politipal  disturbances  are  settled* 

Political  .unrest  in  French  Indochina  has  retarded  recovery  of  rice 
production  and.  trade  since  the  end  of  ''.Vorld  Tar  11^     Ihe  1948  exports  are 
estimated  at. 200.000  tons,  v.'hich  is  a  sizable  increase  o<7-er  the  75,000  tons 
exported  in  1947,  but  is  only  12  percent  of  preT:ar  deliveries,     Ihe  acreage 
of  1948  is  believed  to  be  larger  than  in  the  year  before,  but  a  September 
t^'phoon  in  Ibnkin  Province  seriously  damaged  the  crops.    As  this  region 
is  normall;f  barely  sufficient  in  rice,  sorae  of  its  i-equirements  rill 
probably  be  drav-m  from  Cochin  Province,  reducing  the  surplus  there^  Ibtal 
export  availabilities,  therefore,  f rem  Indochina  may  not  exceed  those  of 
the  current  year  unless  the  political  situation  improves. 

Export  supplies  from  the  United  States  may  be  larger  than  in  the 
preceding  3'ear,  as  another  record  crop  tl.s  harvested.    Mexico,  El  Salvador, 
and  Nicaragua  also  are  producing  large  crops,  and  export  supplies  from 
that  region  may  approxir^ate  55^000  tons,  the  largest  on  record.  Pro- 
duction in  the  Doirdnican  Republic  v:as  considerably  larger  than  the  preced- 
ing crop  v.hich  v.-as  reduced  by  droutli,  and  some  rice  may  be  available  for 
export,    Haitian  production,  hovever,  vas  reduced  by  dry  vrerther,  r.-ith  a 
result  that  a  scarcity  nay  exist  rather  than  the  relatively  snail  export 
surplus  which  is  usually  available  fron  that  country, 

Egj'pt  produced  another  record  crop,  and  taking  into  consideration  the 
amount  of  supplies  T.hich  rill  not  be  substituted  for  vhaat  flour,  as  they 
■were  in  1948  v  hen  bread  grains  irere  in  short  supply,  the. export  availabil- 
ities are  estimated  at  about  the  same  as  in  194-8,  vrhen  the  record  volume 
of  330,000  tons  v.ere  shipped  abroad,    Lt'.dagascar' s  production  has  declined 
in  recent  years,  and  because  of  the  political  conditions  there,  rather 
than  .exporting,   that  country  is  nov  importing  rice. 

Not  quite  so  large  a  crop  v.as  produced  in  Italy  as  in  the  year  before,. 
Exports  in  1948  are  estimated  at  50,000  tons,  and  at  least  that  quantity 


RICE  (in  terms  of  milled):    YJorld  production  and  trade  1935-36  to  1939-4-0, 
estimated  production  and  export  supplies,  194-8-4-9  a/ 


:  :  Apparent: 

:       Estimated      :  domes-tic: 
Continent  :       production    :  disap-  :        International  trade 

and  :  :pearance  ;  

country  :  1935-36:         ,  /:        ,      : Prewar  average  :  E:q3ort 


:,  1,000    :  1,000  :  1,000     :  1,000  :  1^000  :  1,000 
;  sh,  tons  ;  sh..  ton s ; sh „  ton s  :sh«  tons  :sh,  tons  ;sh,  tons 

Western  Hemisphere:         :              :'             :  :  :  : 

North  America:                  :    .           :             :  ■           :  :  : 

Ijhited  States  :         729:    1,187:  622 :  -      :        107:  450 

Mexico.  .....,...,....»„:           59;        107:  .  50:      -      :  9;  4.5 

Estimated  to'tal. ....  :      .924:    1,570:  1,140:  332:        116:  505 

.  South  America :                  :              :             :  :  :  : 

Brazil... :  '       97I:    1,609:  929:  -      :         42:  100 

British;  Guiana,..,.,..  :  •        52:      c/    :  35:  -      :         17:  25 

Ecuador. ^ :  50 ;      c/    :  37:      -      ;  I3 :  30 

Estijna ted  total. :      l,30g;    2,267:  1,329:  101:         SO:  170 

Total  Western  Hemisphere:      2,232;    3,837  :  2,469  :  433:        I96;  675 

Asia:                                :              :             :  :  :  : 

French  Indochina  :      5,039:    3,938:  3,4.29:  -      :    1,610:  "00 

Siam  ........:      3,356:    3,938:  1,896:  :.    1,460.:  1,375 

Burma  ....,.:      5,489  :    4,166  :  2,221:  -      :    3,2  68:  1,700 

China..  ..,,,..:    ^1,318:37,170:  41,729:  411:      -  : 

Japan  :      9,385:    9,072:  11,331:  1,946:      -  : 

Korea  .,..:      3,0S3  :d/2, 421:  2,022:  :  1,C61: 

Formosao,..o  :      1,350:    1,169:  641:  -      :       709:^  400 

Philippines..,.,,,....:      1,652:    1,874:  1,717$  65:      -  : 

Malayan  Union.....,...:         427:       425:  1,206:  779:      -  : 

fetheriands  Indies  f/,  :      6,960:      c/     :  7,172:  212:      -  : 

Indian  Union. :^22, 112  :  24,412:  .  : 

Pakistan.  :_g/  8,626:    8,978:  {^'^ i'^^^ ^^^^"^ "      :  - 

Others  ,  :     3,423:      c/    :  4^ 48 '6.  1,095:  30j  45 

Estimated  total  ;  112,200:109,700:  110,130:  6,060:    8,140;  3,7p.o 

Europe:                             :              •             :  :  :  : 

Italy  :         550  :       468  :  382:  -      :        168;  65 

Estimated  total.....;         777;       792;  2,053:  1.446;       170:  65 
Africa :  ;::::: 

EsTt                                     522;    1,024:  390:  -      :       I32 ;  330 

Estimated  total  :      1,699:    2,651:  1,998;  455  :       I56 :  340 

Estimated  world  total.  .„:  117^500:117,700;  Il7„"g00;  8,400;    8,700:  /,,800 

ay'    For  countries  of  Asia  and  Africa,  rough  rice  is  converted  to  terms  of 


milled  at  70  percent,  and  for  otlier  countries  at  65  percent,  b/  Prelimina 

c/    Statistics  not  yet  available,    d/    South  Korea  only,     e/  Available  for 

shipment  to  China,  f/  Estimate  for  all  Netherlands  Indies.  ^  Less  than 
5-year  average. 


Compiled  in  the  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations, 


-  ^  - 


should  be  available  in  194-9. 

Iran  produced  a  large  crop,  from  i?hich  exports  are  expected  to  anount 
to  at  least  45,OCO  tons.    Reduced  production  restricted  exports  to  only 
17,000  tons  "in  1948,  coiipared  rith  average  e-jq^or t's  of  around  65,000  tons. 
The  major  part  of  Iran's  supplies  usually  arc  exported  to  the  U.S.S.R, 

Australia's  acreage  planted  ras  e:}q;ected  .to  be  slightly  larger  than 
in  I94B,  and  exports  inay  again  approxi.nate  30,.000  tons. 

Prices  .since  194-7  vhich  v:erc  considered  unprofitable  have  resulted  in 
some  decline  in  tbie  .acreage  of  South  American  countries,     Ihe  shipnent 
of  all  carry-over  stocks  during  194-B  from  the  large  1947  harvests,  conbiried 
with  reduced  crops  this  year,,  is  e.cpected  to  result  in  a  sharp  drop  in 
e^:port  supplies  of  rice  from  .the  countries  of  -that  continent  during  194-9# 

This  is  true  especially  ]in  Brazil  and  Ecuador,^  ^the  _tv.'p.  inpst  ii^iportant 
-rice'-exportihg  countries  of  South  Anerica;    Chile.' s_19<^: 8-4.9  acreago  dropped 
sharply,  and;  that  coirn try  can  no  longer  be  counted  upon  tc  export  rice, 
Ihe  availabilities  f ro;n .  Bri ti sh  Guiana  probably  y.'ill.  b?.  as.  Ifirge..  or  larger 
than  , in  1948',    According  to  a.  trade  agreement,-  th.e,  British  ¥est,  Indies 
will'  import  all  of  these  supplies. 

Importing  countries 

.  The  major  part  of  the  increase  in  world  production  of  194-8-A9  occurred 
in  the  importing  countries  of .  Asia,    Y^-'tber  gen£;r'::lly. has, been,  favorable 
for  rice ' production, . especially  in  Japan, _  Korea,  and. the. Philippines, 
larger  crops,  also  are  being  produced  in  China,  the  Indian.  L^ion,  Formosa, 
and  Ceylon.   .  ^   

.  The  countries  having  the  greatest  need  for  .rice  .are.  those  T/hich  had 
the"  largest  imports  before  the  war — Japan,  Indi.^,  .Ceylon,  J.fclaya,  :  China, 
and  the  Netherlands  Indies,    Production  in  ti::DSQ  .countries,  although  the 
largest  since  the  v.-ar,  with  the  exception  of  India  and  Pakistan    is  not  yet 
up  to  prev.'ar  .levels.     Population  increases  in  some  countries,  partic^ilarly 
in  Japan,-  also-  po^e  the  problem  of  increased  n^eds.  
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WORLD  RICE  PRODUCTION  AGAIN  EQUAL  TO  Fimm 

Ihe  world  rice  harvest  of  19^.8-^9  (August-July)  approxi^na tes  nrewar 
average  production  for  the  first  time  since  World  War  n  accordLrto 
the  estimate  of  the  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations!^'c^op 

bushels  is  a  pronounced  increase  over  the  7  060  miJSon 

countS::  -rrL^r^-rj^  "^e^^-^^^  s , 

aSxc^    Nor?"r''  --'^  ^roducedrho'e' ^fr,  in 

Drimar-ilv  -Jr.  +>. J  ^  ^-  °       ^  acreage  over  prewar  in  Asia  is 

primarily  m  the  Indian  Union  and  Pakistan    for  in  mnc,+  t    \  • 

ge„erany'::rrSo':ab1r"Ta:'if       ^  conditions  ' 

year  earlier  and  with  2,623  million  buSheL  b^fo?;  tte  war'       "  " 
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jQie  Indian  Union  is  expected  to  harvest  about  1,550  million  bushels, 
the  largest  crop  in  several  years.     Ihis  compares  vith  1,402  aiilion  the 
year  before,  and  Kith  1,1+01,  million  bushels  before  the  var,     Ihe  acreage 
of  Pakistan  exceeded  early  expectations,  but  only  average  yields  vrere 
being  harvested  as  the  result  of  flood  damage  in  some  places,  and  the 
crop  is  expected  to  approximate  1947-/+8  production,  or  about  570  million 
bushels.    PreT/:ar  output  amounted  to  about  550  million  bushels. 

Exceptionally  favorable  grov:ing  conditions  in  Japan  and  Korea  result- 
ed in  the  largest  harvests  since  the  vrar,    Japan's  production  of  576 
million  bushels  T-as  nearly  up  to  the  prev'ar  average,  and  the  record  crop 
of  South  Korea  ras  about  3  percent  above  prev/ar  average  production. 
Nearly  155  million  bushels  T/ere  produced  compared  vith  132  million  the 
preceding  year  and  with  an  average  of  150  million  bushels  before  the  vrar. 
Ihese  large  crops  v/ere  harvested  despite  decreased  availabilities  of 
fertilizers  compared  v/ith  prewar. 

Estimates  of  the  crops  in  Asia's  export  area,  Siam,  Burar.,  and  French 
Indochina,  indicate  total  production  is  about  88  percent  of  prev/ar  average 
output.    Nearly  770  million  bushels  produced  compare  T.'ith  74-0  million  in 
the  preceding  year  and  with  8£0  million  bushels  before  the  T:ar,     The  pro- 
duction of  Siam  exceeds  the  prei/ar  average,  according  to  official  statis- 
tics.   Favorable  iveathor  is  reported  to  have  resulted  in  an  increase  in 
the  yields  per  acre  and  area  harvested, 

BuriiH's  acreage  is  reported  to  have  increased  about  8  percent  over 
that  of  last  year,  but  the  yields  per  acre  are  less.    Production,  there- 
fore, is  forecast  at  slightly  less  than  in  the  year  before,  according  to 
Burmese  statistics.    Acreage  and  production  are  reported  at  78  and  76 
percent,  respectively,  of  the  prewar  average, 

Althou^  political  unrest  in  French  Indochina  prevented  an  increase 
in  acreage,  the  weather  there  i.as  favorable,  and  relatively  high  yields 
per  acre  t  ere  reported.     Ihe  crop  is  less  than  80  percent  of  the  preT;ar 
average  output, 

Europe's  production  is  estimated  at  5-!+  million  bushels,  the  same  as 
in  the  preceding  year.     Ihe  output  is  only  slightly  larger  than  prev>^r 
harvest  of  53  million  bushels,     Ihe  acreage  v:as  increased  15  to  20  per- 
cent over  the  prewar  average  and  was  about  10  percent  larger  than  in  the 
year  before.    Decreased  application  of  fertilizers  compared  with  prewar, 
hov;ever,  caused  substantial  reductions  in  harvested  yields  per  acre. 
Grov;ing  conditions  were  not  so  beneficial  as  in  194-7,  and  production  is 
only  about  equal  to  that  of  last  season, 

Ihe  Italian  rice  acreage  was  about  equal  to  that  of  last  3'"ear,  Uie 
weather,  ho"vever,  although  favorable,  was  not  quite  so  ideal  for  pro- 
duction as  in  the  preceding  year,  and  the  crop  vas  slightly  smaller. 
The  harvest  v.-as  approximately  15  percent  less  than  prewar  production, 

Spain  harvested  the  largest  crop  in  several  j'ears.     Ihis  was  made 
possible,  however,  only  through  a  substantial  increase  in  acreage,  as 
postv«ar  yields  per  acre  have  been  equal  to  only  about  three-four tiis  of 


prevfar  yields  largely  as  the  result  of  a  fertilizer  shortage.  Ihe  acreage 
in  Portugal  was  again  increased  and  another  large  crop  was  harvested, 

African  production  set  another  record  this  season.    About  168  million 
bushels  were  harvested  compared  with  163  million  in  194-7-48  and  with 
"108  million  bushels  before  the  war*     This  was  primarily  the  result  of  a 
larger  harvest  in  Egypt  than  was  forecast  early  in  the  season.  That 
country  planted  and  harvested  a  larger  crop  than  last  year's  bumper  crop. 
Production  amounted  to  65  million  busheljs  compared  with  63  million  in  the 
year  before  and  with  33  million  bushel^  before  the  war.    Political  unrest 
in  IvSidagascar  continues  to  prevent  any  gain  in  the  planting  and  harvesting 
of  the  rice  acreage. 

The  largest  crop  on  record  was  harvested  in  North  America,  Pro- 
duction is  estimated  at  107  million  bushels  compared  with  101  million  in 
l94,7-i!+8  and  ivith  63  million  bushels  before  the  war,    A  record  crop  Yjas 
produced  in  the  United  States  for  the  third  successive  year.     The  acreage 
was  increased  3  percent  and  production_,      percent  over  that  of  194-7. 

Mexico  also  harvested  its  largest  crop.    The  acreages  of  Central 
American  and  Carribean  countries  were  increased,  and  record  production 
was  harvested  in  El  Salvador,  Nicaragua,  Panama,  and  Cuba« 

The  acreage  planted  in  South  American  countries  is  larger  and  the 
outturn  is  expected  to  exceed  that  of  194-7—48.    Production  is  forecast 
at  155  million  bushels  compared  with  1^5  million  in  the  year  before  and 
with  89  million  bushels  before  the  war,     Ihe  acreage  of  Brazil  was  in- 
creased 9  percent,  but  dry  weather  in  some  areas  again  lov/ered  the  yields 
per  acre,  and  production  is  forecast  at  110  million  bushels  compared  with 
101  million  in  194-7-48  and  with  66  million  bushels  before  the  w^ar^ 

British  Guiana  is  expected  to  have  a  record  rice  crop.  Favorable 
growing  conditions  helped  production  and  an  increase  in  the  practice  of 
transplanting  rice  raised  the  total  yield  per  acre.     The  acreage  of  Chile 
dropped  17  percent  because  of  unfavorable  prices,  but  higher  yields 
harvested  in  1947-48  may  result  in  a  crop  about  equal  to  that  of  last 
year. 

Shortage  of  irrigation  water  in  Peru  is  resulting  in  a  drop  in 
acreage  and  production,    Argentine  plantings  were  about  the  same  as  in 
the  year  before,  and  the  harvest  is  expected  to  exceed  1947-48.  Paraguay 
acreage  about  doubled  and  good  yields  per  acre  are  expected.     The  acreage 
of  Uruguay  about  equalled  last  year's  w^hich  was  substantially  above  averagi 


This  is  one  of  a  series  of  regularly  scheduled  reports  on  world 
agricultural  production  prepared  by  the  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural 
Relations  Committee  on  Foreign  Crop  and  Livestock  Statistics,    For  this 
report,  the  Committee  was  composed  of  Joseph  A,  Becker,  Chairman, 
C.  M.  Purves,  L.  Thelma  Willahan,  and  Afif  I.  T&nnous.. 
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FR  3-49  February  23,  1949 

Bmm:    RICE  PRODUCHON  AND  TRADE,  1948-49 

The  1948-49  rice  crop  of  Burma  is  estimated  at  266  million  bushels  of 
rough  rice,  or  slightly  less  than  271  million  in  the  year  before,  in  the 
final  official  forecast.     This  new  crop  is  slightly  more  than  75  percent  of 
prewar  (1935-36/39-40)  average  production  of  349  million  bushels. 

The  acreage  likely  to  mature'  is  forecast  at  9,958,000  acres  compared 
with  9,154,000  in  the  year  before,"  indicating  continued  recovery  in  the 
planting  of  rice  toward  the  prewar  average  planted  acreage,  .  Ihe  yield 
harvested  per  acre  is  less  than  in  the  year, before,  however,  when  above- 
average  yields  were  produced.     Rice  growing. has  shown,  the  greatest  postwar 
recovery  in  areas  where  insurgent'activities  have  been  practically  non- 
existent, and  less  gain  in  the  more  important  States  of  production  in  Lower 
Burma,  where  these  activities  have  been  centered,  .  , , 


BURMA:  Rice  production,  trade,  and  apparent 
disappearance,  1938-39/40-41  and  1945-46/48-49 


• 

• 
• 

:  Production 

Year 

• 

• 

• 

Acreage 

:  Yield 
:  per 
:  acre 

i  Rough 

:  Milled 
:  equiv- 
:  alent  . 

:  Exports 

=  2/ 

:  Apparent 
:  disap— 
:  pearance— 

• 
• 

• 
• 

• 

1,000 
acres 

• 
• 

:  Bushels 

•  1 

•  1,000 
■  Bushels 

:  Million- 
:  pounds 

:  Million 
:  pounds 

:  Ivlillion 
:  pounds 

1938-  39 

1939- 40 

1940- 41 

1945- 46 

1946- 47 

1947- 48 

1948- 49 

• 
• 

■ 
• 

• 
• 

• 
• 

• 
• 

• 

• 

• 
• 

12,842 
12,432 
12,819 

6,893 
7,788 
9,154 
9,958 

:    28.1    "  \ 
:    25.2  : 
:    30.7  : 

:    19.5  : 
:    25.0  : 
:    29.6  : 
:    26.8  : 

360,535  : 
313,787  : 
393,760  i 

134,455  ! 
194,942  : 
270,547  : 
266,401.: 

11,357 
9,884 
12,403  1 

4,235  : 
-     6,0^1  . 
8,522  ' 
8,392  ! 

1    7,491  : 
5,991  : 
7,  300^: 
960  : 
!    1,779  : 
I  2,725.,: 
3,400S/ : 

3,866 
.  3,893 
5,103 

3,275-^ 
4,362^ 
5,797 
4,992 

a/    Calendar  year  following  December  harvest.    Exports  include  rough  rice 

converted  to  terms  of  milled  at  70  percent, 
b/    Inofficial  estimate, 
c/    Does  not  include  carry-over  stocks, . 
d/    Exportable  surplus. 


Compiled  from  official  statistics  and  consular  reports. 
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Exportable  supplies  from  the  current  crop  plus  unexported  stocks  are 
estimted  at  about  3,4-00  million  pounds.    Delivery  of  this  quantity,  hovr- 
ever,  depends  on  whether  or  not  it  will  be  transported  from  the  interior 
of  the  country  to  the  ports,     Ihe  Burmese  Government's  target  for  1949  ex- 
ports at  the  beginning  of  194-9  v/as  2,800,000  million  pounds  of  milled  rice. 
The  shipment  of  that  volume  is  reported  to  be  doubtful  unless  present 
political  disturbances  are  settled. 

BURM:    Rice  (milled)  exports,  by  country  of 
destination,  1939-November  19-41  and  194^6-48  ■  -  , 


:  :  :  January-:  : 

Country    of         :  1939  :  19^40      :  November:    194^6  :  194^7      :  19^8 

destination     '     ;  :  ;  I94.I    ;  ;   :  

:  Million  :  L^Iillion  :  Ivlillion  :•  Million  :  i/Iillion  :  Million 

• :  pounds  :  pounds     :  pounds    :  pounds  :  pounds    :  pounds 
ASIA:  :::::: 

India                     :  ^■,58A  :  3,031    :  2,4^7^    :       534  :  767    :  1,110 

Ceylon                   :  816  :  779    s  859    t         97  :  -  2/,6.    :  684^ 

Malaya   . .  :  458  :  477    :'       788    :       267  :  298    :  443 

Neth.  Indies  . .  :  ■  169  ;  a/    :  a/    :         32  :  106    :  132 

Borneo                  :  a/  :  a/    :  §/    :           2  :  10    :  23 

Hong  Kong         /  :  16  :  62     :  ■      544    :         28  :  207    :  82 

China    16  :  116    :  532     :           0  :  126     :  I36 

Japan                     :  17  :  1,010     :  1,029    :           0  :  0  .  :  0 

Other  Asia             ;  185  :  4G    :  24    ;  0  ;  13     :  9 

Total  Asia  . .  :  6,261-  ;  5,515    t  6,250    ;       96O  ;  1,773     :  2,619 


EUROPE:-  -:-.■._:  :  :  :  ;  : 

mited  Kingdom  .  :       134  /:       I5O  ■  :  370  :  0  :  ■  6  :  76 

Other  Europe     .  ,  :        288^ ;  1.  :  a/  :  0  ;  :  0  :  5 

Total  Europe ' .  :       422  :   :        I5I  ;  370  ;  0  :  :  6  :  81 


CARIBBEAN:      ,  :  :  :  :  :  :  : 

Brit.        Indies  :  83     :  75     :  85     :  0    :        ;  0  :  0 

.Cuba '   .  ;  ■      3     :  .      9     :  10     ;  0     ;        :  0  :  0 

Total            »  .  ■  :  .           :  :  .:  : 

Caribbean  .  :  ■    86  •  ;  89     :  95  • :  0     :  0  :  0 


.Canada  ........  i  28    :.  .      9    :  .  §/  ,  :           0  ':  0  :  0 

■Mauritius  :  .    50 ■  :  ,    73   ,:  .  43               0  ":  0  25 

•  Other  Countries  :  496-2/:  .  :  962/  :       226^:  0  :  0  :  0 

Total    :  7,343     :  5,935     :  6,984     :       960  :  1,779  ;  2,725 


a/  Not  separately  reported, 
b/  To  Germany ^ 

c/  ¥Sij  include  rice  to  any  of  tlie  above  areas,  ^ 
Compiled  from  consular  reports. 
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Rice  intended  for  export  must  be  delivered  from  the  producing  areas  in 
the  interior  by  river  or  rail  to  the.  ports.    Eighty-seven  percent  is  moved 
to  the  principal  ports  of  Rangoon' and  BaSsein,'  and  the  remainder  to  Akyab 
and  Moulmein.     Ihe  movement  of  rice  has  been  difficult  since  July  1948  due 
to  the  outbreak  of  large-scale  insurgent  activities,  mainly  in  Lower  Burma^ 
As  a  result,  stocks  on  hand,  at  the  ports  were  reduced  and  the  194-8  export 
program  fell  below  schedule  after. July. 

Burma  is  still  the  world's  largest  exporter  of  rice,  having  in  1948 
exported  about  thirty-eight  percent  of  the  total  entering  international 
trade.    Deliveries  showed  an  increase  from  194-6  until  August  1948,  when 
political  difficulties  caused  a  reduction  in  exports.    Major  destinations 
were  India,  Ceylon,  and  telaya,   _Rice  was  exported  'to  Europe,  primarily  to 
the  United  Kingdom,  for  thq  first  time  "since  the  wai*. 

*  '  ■  . 

Ihe  rice-milling,  capacity  of  Burma,  although 'partly  res  tored,  now  is 
considerably  less  than  before  the  war, '  The ^  capacity  dropped  in  194-5  to 
less  than  one-third  of  the  prewar  average  of  22,000  million  pounds,  and  in 
194-8  about  fifty-five  percent  of  prewar  capacity  had  been  resumed.    Most  of 
the  larger  mills  are  located  near  the  ports  of,  Rangoon  and  Bassein  and 
cater  to  export  trade. 

Prices  paid  to  producers  are  about  350  percent  higher  than  before  the 
war.    Retail  prices  in  Rangoon  a-re  up  proportionallyo    Export  prices  which 
averaged  ^1*29  to  $1,51  per  100  pounds  before  the  war  now  are  from  $6,29 
to  |7,19  per  100  pounds, 

BURMA:    Export  price  of  milled  rice,  per  100  pounds, 
194-7-4-8  with  comparisons 


Year 

;  Rangoon: 

:  Year  : 

Rangoon : 

:  Year 

: Rangoon : 

!  Year 

August- 

:No<,2  in: 

:  August-: 

No, 2  in: 

:August-! 

No, 2  in: 

:Augus  t- 

July 

:  London : 

:  July  : 

London  : 

:  July 

:  London  :: 

July 

1919-20^/ 

[Dollars : 

•  • 

•  • 

Dollars : 

m 

[Dollars : 

:    6.U  : 

:  192  5-26: 

3.36  : 

:  1932-33 

:    1.13  : 

:  1939-40 

t  • 

:  1926-27: 

3,23  : 

: 1933-34 

:    .1,35  : 

1920-^1 

:    3.77  : 

: 192 7-2 8: 

3.04.  : 

: 1934-35 

•    1.67  :: 

1940-41 

1921-22 

:    2.98  : 

:  192  8-2  9: 

2,88  : 

1922-23  • 

•    2.78  : 

: 192 9-30 : 

2.66  : 

:  1935-36 

>  1,69  r 

: 1945-46 

1923-24 

1    2.91  : 

•  • 

• 

: 1936-37. 

1.91  :: 

1946-47 

1924.-25 

:    3.18  : 

:  1930-31 : 

1.83  : 

: 1937-38: 

•  1»95 

1947-48 

• 

:  1931-32: 

I94-6  : 

: 1938-39: 

1,65  : 

Rangoon 
No, 2  in 
London 
Dollars 

1,73  V 


2,0 


5.04^ 
6.18^ 


a/  Prices  fixed  by  the  Government, 
b/  Approximate, 

c/  "Small  mills  specials,"  f,o,b»  Rangoono 

Compiled  from  International  Yearbook  of  International  Statistics  and 
consular  reports. 
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The  principal  type  of  rice  exported  in  194-7  and  194-8  v.'as  "small 
mills  special,"  a  short-grain  grade,  vjith  38  to  42  percent  brokenso  Other 
types  were  white  broken,  and  "Sughandi^  U  a  long-grain  ricec    These  three 
types  have  comprised  Burma ''s  main  export  trade  since  the  war,  whereas  be- 
fore the  war  various  other  grades  were  exported, 

BURM:    Export  prices,  per  100  pounds, 
f.o.b.  Rangoon^  1945-^6/47-48  (July-June) 


Type  ;  1945-^6  ;  1946-47  :  1947-48 

•  Dollars  :  Dollars  :  Dollars 

Sughandi   -  :  '    6-27    :  '  7.08 

Parboiled  :  4.17  :  6.18    :  ■  7.00 

White  rice  :  3.67  :  6.18    :  6.81 

Ngatsein   :  5.04  :  6.18    :  6.81 

White  broken  rice  :  2.30  :  3.78    :  4.58 

White  broken  bran  :  1,62  :  1.98    :  1.97 


Consular  Report, 


Based  in  part  upon  a  report  by  Robert  E.  Clifford,  Rangoon,  Burma,  ,  , 
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FOREIGN  AGRICULTURE  CIRCULAR 


OFFICE  OF  FOREIGN   AGRJCULTURAL  RELATIONS 
UNITED  STATES  DEPARTM  EMT  OF  AG  Rl  CU  LTU  R  E 
WASHINGTON,  D.C. 


March  L;,  19^9 

BRAZIL  INCREASES  RICE  PRODUCTION;  SURPLUS  lESS 

Brazil  is  the  leading  producer  of  rice  in  the  Western  Hem.'- 
isphere.    It  normally  consumes  more  than  90  percent  of  do- 
mestic production.     The  United  States  ranks  second  to 
Brazil  in  output,  but  exports  a  larger  volume  of  rice  to 
foreign  markets,  ,  ,  '  ' 

'       The  19^9  rice  crop  of  Brazil  may  approximate  II5  million  bushels  of  rough 
rice,  a  gain  of  7  percent  over  the  107  million  bushels  produced  the  year  be- 
fore, according  to  information  received  frdm  Porto  Alegre,    If  this  estimate 
is  realized,  it  v:ill  be  nearly  50  "million  bushels  (1,400  million  pounds) 
larger  than  the  average  pre'Vv'ar  rice  production  of  Brazil, 

Crop  information  indicates  generally  favorable  growing  conditions  thus 
far  in  the  producing    States,  except  in  Sao  Paulo,    The  area  planted  in  Rio 
Grande  do  Sul,  the  principal  exporting  State,  is  reported  greater  than  that 
of  the  previous  year.    The  increase  is  attributed  to  the  disposal  of  previous 
carry-'over  stocks  at  satisfactory  prices,  , 
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BRAZIL:    Rice  production  by  States, 
average  1936-4.0,  annual  I946-49 


• 
• 

Average 

state  ! 

1936- 

1    1946  < 

'  1947 

:  1948 

:  1949 

• 

• 

1940 

:  a/ 

=  ,V 

• 

Mllion 

,  Million  : 

Million  ' 

;  Million 

!  Llillion 

• 
• 

bushels 

:  bushels  j 

bushels  < 

bushels 

:  bushels 

■ 
• 

19.2 

:      46.5  : 

42,0  ' 

26.5 

!  30.1 

Rio  Grande  do  Sul, , ,  ; 

14.2 

!  31.7 

33.8  ■ 

\  29.1 

!■  31.8 

16,9 

;      25.4  1 

24.8  < 

!       ■  23.0 

:  23.0 

5.1  : 

!      11.3  ! 

9.2  - 

!  7.7 

8.6 

0.7  ! 

;       3.1  < 

:        3.8  1 

3.7 

:  3.9 

1.8  - 

!          4.0  ! 

•    .     3.7  i 

I   '     3.0  ! 

!  3.7 

'  1.3  ! 

2.3  ! 

!            3.5  ! 

'    •    3.4  ! 

3.2 

2,0  i 

:       2,9  ! 

2.4  ! 

1.9  : 

2.2 

5.2  J 

.    8.6  ! 

9.6  1 

8,4  : 

8.5 

66,4  : 

135.8  : 

132,8  : 

106p7  J 

115.0 

a/    Unofficial  estimates. 


Source:    Anuario  Estatistico  do  Brasil,  except  as  noted. 
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The   acreage  of  Sao  Paulo  also  exceeded  that  of  the  year  before,  but  low 
rainfall  in  some  areas  has  caused  a  reduction  in  the  prospective  harvest. 
The  latest  available  estimate  indicates  that  although  the  acreage  planted  has 
increased  about  25  percent,  the  harvest  vail  be  only  10  to  15  percent  greater 
than  in  the  year  before. 

BRAZIL:    Rice  production  and  exports, 
average  192 6-4.0,  annual  194.5-4-9^ 


Yield 

Production  : 

Produc tion 

Year 

:  Acreage 

per  : 
,  acre      ' : 

Rough 

!  In  terms ; 
:of  milled: 

Net  : 
exports  ; 

minus 
exports 

:     1,000  ' 
Acres 

Bushels 

1,000  ' 
',  bushels 

Fiillion: 
pounds  : 

Million  ! 
.  pounds 

Million 
pounds 

Avera  ge : 
1926-30  ; 
1931-35 
1936-4.0  ■ 

Annual: 

1945 
1946 

1948^, 
1949^ 

:    2,074  ! 
:  2,323 

'  3,702 

:    4,154  ' 
:    4,166  • 
.  3,756 
:    4,082  ' 

:  28.4 
.28.6 

28.4 
•  32.7 

31.9 
:  '  28.4 

28.2 

I  44,889 
!    58,970  J 
'  66,424 

.  105,182 
'  135,796. 
.  132,779 
:  106,651 
.  115,000 

1,247  i 
1,725  : 
:    1,943  : 

.    3,077  ! 

3,972  : 
.    3,884  : 
:    3,120  ! 
:    3,360  • 

28  i 
110 
83  : 

195  : 

335 
546 
456 
200 

1,219 
1,615 
1,860 

'  2^882 
3,637 
3,338 
2,664 
3,160 

a/    Rough  rice  of  production  and  v.'here  occurring  in  trade  is  converted 

to  terms  of  milled  at  65  percent,  ■  . 

b/    Unofficial  estimates.  »       .  . 

Compiled  from  official  statistics,  except  as  noted.  - 

Exportable  supplies  from  Brazil's  1949  crop  are  estimated  at  from  200  to 
300  million  pounds.    This  is  a  sharp  decrease  from  the  456  million  poimds  ex- 
ported in  1948  and  is  due  to  the  lack  of  carry-over  supplies  from  the  pre- 
ceding year's  "crop.    About  65  percent  of  1948  exports  ivere  of  carry-over 
stocks  from  the  large  1947  harvest,    Most  of  the  exportable  supplies  were 
shipped  during  the  early  part  of  1948,  and  consequently  rice  '.vill  not  be 
available  for  export  in  large  quantity  until  the  new  crop  is  ready  for  market 
in  June' 1949.    Export  availabilities  during  the  first  half  of  1949  may  amount 
to  45  million ' pounds ,  '  '  " 

The  domestic  'rice  supplies  of  Brazil  will  continue  to  "be  scarce  until  the 
new  crop  is  harvested.     Current  prices, "therefore,  are  relatively  high;  '  Stocks 
in  Rio  Grande" do  Sul,  the  nation's  only  surplus  area,  are  sufficient  only  to 
meet  lodal  consumption  needs "and  permit  some  shipments  to  Rio  de  Janeiro  until 
the  1949  crop  is  marketed.    Stocks  in  Sao  Paulo  may  be  exhausted  before  harvest- 
time,  despite' the "quantities "brought  in 'from  Rio  Grande  do "Sul  since  August, 


Prices  in  Hio  Grande  do  Sul  in  recent  ir.onths  have  been  at  high  levels. 
The  Price  Control  Mission  of  that  State  has  attempted  to  hold  prices  at  fpV.^V 
to  $9»08  per  100  potinds  to  the  retailero     In  Sao  Paulo  the  reduced  crop  of 
194-8  and  exports  in  the  first  part  of  that  year  caused  a  rise  in  prices  to  pro- 
ducers for  rough  rice  from  $5.40  per  100  pounds  in  Jme.to  in  November, 
and  an  advance,  in  mill-ed  rice  prices  from  C>9.01  to  |jlO,69  per  100  poiands, 

,  Rice  (milled)  :    YJholesalo  prices, 
;   per  100  pounds,  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  January  1949 


,,  ,  ■  ,       -      ■■         .-1    .    1  ■   ■   ■  ■  1  1   r  .  •    1      *    ■  ->  s,,)-.— a  

♦ 

Type 

Area  of 
production 

Price 

• 

Dollars 

« 

Long-grain :                        ^  - . 

* 

«,,•,■ 

Amarelao  (agulha)  •     extra. . ,  : 

Central-  States  ; 

l4.33'-'l4-.74- 

*t)    ■        n    ■  »  •     special;  : 

tt  tt 

13o52-13;93- 

Sao  Paulo 

.  13.12- 13i32 

Rio  Grande  do 

Sul  i 

^12.11  

tt        tt  tt 

It  ; 

,  11.71  -  11.91 

Para 

•  10,29  10.50- 

Short-grain:            •  >  -  *•  . 

Rio  Grande  do 

Sill  ' 

-  11, 11- ^11; 30 

"            —  specia.'l.  : 

II        tt"  ti 

tt  . 

10.50      10'. 70' 

tt        tt-  tt 

it  ; 

10.50  -  10;90' 

It        tt     ■  It 

tt  . 

9.89  ~  10.09 

It        tt"  tt 

It  . 

9.4-9  ^"9.69 

iferanhab 

8.68- 8.88- 

Press  reports. 

Rice  exports  from  Brazil  in  194-8  came  to  4-56  million  pounds,  as  against  the 
previous  year's  record  of  54-6  million  pounds.    Shipments,  nevertheless,  were 
more  than  four  times  as  great  as  prewar  average  trade.    Exports  .  from  1931  to 
1935  averaged  110  million  pounds    annually.    During  the  1936-40  period,  the 
average  was  84-  million  pounds. 

Markets  for  Brazilian  rice/have  changed  in  war  and  postwar  years.     Of  ,the 
prewar  (I936-4O)  exports,  64.  percent  was  delivered  ,  to  I'ifestern  Hemisphere  coun- 
tries, and  36  percent  to  Em-'opean,  with  none  to  Asia  or  Africa,    Nearly  65  .. 
million  pounds  of  rough  rice  was  exported  to  Argentina,  and  was  milled  in 
Argentine  mills,  - 
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BRAZILj  _  Rice  (milled)  exports  by  country  of  destination, 

1947  and  1948 ' 


Gontinen.t 

:  Exports 

:  Continent 

:  Exports 

arid 
countr'/ 

*  1947 

• 

1948 

and 

:  coimtrj 

'  1947 

■ 

'  1948 

• 

:Million 

[Million 

ilitLllion  tMillion 

:pounds 

ipounds 

[pounds 

ipounds 

ASIA: 

• 

!  EUROPE,  Cont'd, 

• 

1  ^60 

:  1 

:  8 

:      75  ' 

!  .   136  ! 

I         Total  : 

123 

:  3/ 

:       56  ; 

'  V.TESTERIT'  HELHSPHEP^:  : 

Netherlands  Indies,, 

43  ! 

Br,  West  Indies,,, ! 

:  '  18 

:      ID  < 

_ 

«    J  J- 
11 

Q 

:      23  I 

—  J 

7 

:         6  J 

Fr,  West  Indies,,,. 

.  11 

i  9 

9  ! 

15  : 

6 

2 

:    317  ! 

:      316  ! 

1 

EUROPE: 

*  * 

:  7 

:  1 

i       3-L  ! 

1  C  1 

•J--?  ! 

62  < 

46 

:.     26  : 

1  ! 

Spa  in,  •«•«»(•.••*,*•• 

7  ! 

Reimion  Is  lands , , ,  ; 

i  15 

:       6  1 

Fr,  IVest  Africa.. , ; 

•  35 

!  19 

6  ; 

Un,  of  So,  Africa, ; 

9  • 

:  14 

2  ! 

:  11 

3  : 

;  X 

:       3  i 

-  44 

:  60 

5  : 

TOTAL  EXPORTS. . . : 

546 

•  456 

a/    British  Empire, 


American  Consulate,  Porto  Alegre," 

The  1936-40  exports  to  Western  Hemisphere  countries'  in  terms  of  milled 
rice  averaged  54  m.illion  pounds,  as  follows  (million  pounds):    Argentina.  42; 
Bolivia,  4;    end  Peru,  Chile,  Venezuela  together,  8,    Exports    of  30  million 
pounds  to  European  countries  averaged  (million  pounds):    Erance,  9;    German^"",  8; 
Belgium,  5j  Svvitzerland,  2;  Sweden,  2;  United  Kingdom,  2;  and  others,  2, 

Owing  to  the  ivorld  shortage  of  rice  in  v;ar  and  postwar  years,  Brazil's 
product  since  the  war  has  been  marketed  in  all  the  continents.    Nearly  70  per- 
cent o±  the  total  in  1948  was  delivered  to  Asia^  I3  percent  to  Africa,  7  per- 
cent to  Europe,  and  10  percent  to  the  Western  Hemisphere,    The  total  amount 
shipped  to  Yifestern  Hemisphere  and  European  countries  approximated  prev/ar  ex- 
ports. 


The  principal  destinations  of  1948  exports  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  vrere 
the  British  1/Test  Indies,  French  TiTest  Indies,  Venezuela,  and  Cuba,    None  v/as 
exported  to  Argentina,    The  Vsfest  Indies  and  Cuba  b(=»for©  the  v/ar  were  supplied 
by  Burma  and  Siani,    During  the  v/ar  Argentina,  traditionally  Brazil's  best 
market,  developed  its  domestic  industry  to  supply  its  needs  and  in  some  years 
exported  small  quantities  of  rice, 

Rio  Grande  do  Sul 

The  State  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  supplies  about  85  to  95  percent  of  Brazil's 
rice  exports,  although  it  usually  produces  less  than  30  percent  of  the  total 
crop.    Its  planted  acreage  to  be  harvested  in  194-9  is  reported  to  have  in- 
creased about  8  percent  over  that  of  the  year  before.    This  gain  is  attributed 
to  the  rising  prices  as  the  result  of  Brazil's  rice  shortage  in  the  latter  part 
of  1948»    The  weather  to  date  has  been  favorable  for  the  production  of  a  large 
crop    which  will  be  harvested  from  li^rch  to  May, 

Rio  Grande  do  Sul  during  194-8  shipped  an  unusuall7/  large  volume  to  other 
Brazilian  markets.    Record  quantities  were  shipped  to  the  Federal  District  and 
to  the  States  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Bahia,  Fernambuco,  and  Espirito  Santo,  These 
heavy  shipments  to  the  other  areas  of  Brazil  were  possible  as  the  result  of 
the  large  carry-over  stocks  held  at  the  beginning  of  1948, 

RIO  GRANDE  DO  SUL:    Rice  shipments  to  Brazilian 
States,  194.8  v.dth  comparisons 


State  :  Vr.IT ,7.  :      194/^    '      1945    '      1946    *      1947    *  1948 


Million  :  Million  :  Million  :  Million  :  Million  :  Million 
pounds     ;  pounds    .  poimds     .  pounds     .  pounds     .  pounds 


Federal  District.,.:  I36  :  136  :  145  :  U2  :  113  :  ( 

Rio  de  Janeiro.,...:  9  :  8  :  13  :  21  :  53  :  ( 

Sao  I^ulo  :  84  :  5  :  2  :  0  :  0  :  i/  53 

Parana,,,,,,,,  :  12  :  6  :  8  :  1  :  0:a/b/ 

Bahia  :  7  :  8  :  13  :  21  :  16  :  17 

Pernambuco,...,,.,. :  9  :  10  :  17  :  21  :  17  :  ,  22 

Others  ;  13  :  11  :  18  ;  30  ;  36  :  ^  45 

•  Total  shipments..:  270  :  184  :  216  ;  236  ;  235  :  477 

Foreign  exports..;  71  :  298  :  160^  ;  309  :  214  :  392 
Shipments  and  :::::: 

exports  .,:  34I  :  ^82  :  376  :  545  :  449  :  869 


a/    Does  not  include  approximately  60  million  pounds  shipped  to  Sao  Paulo 

and  Parana  by  rail, 
b/    Not  separately  reported, 

Rio  Grande  do  Sul  Rice  Institute, 
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PHILIPPINE  RIGS  PRODUCTION  INCREASES 

The  Philippines  in  1948-49  produced  a  near— record  rice  crop,  the 
largest  since  World  War,  II,  according  to  the  final  official  estimate. 
Production  is  estimated  at  118  million  bushels  compared  with  110  million 
in  the  year  before.    The  average  annual  output  during  the  1935-36/39-40 
period  was  approximately  105  million  bushels,  and  the  harvests  in  the 
years  1939-40  to  1942-43  ranged  from  113  to  120  million  bushels  a  year. 

"'feather  conditions  during  the  1948-49  season  were  generally  favorable 
for  rice  production.    The  harvested  acreage  was  5  percent  greater  than 
in  the  year  before, '^and  the  yields  produced  per  acre  were  the  highest  in 
6  years.    Harvesting  was  nearly  completed  at  the  end  of  January. 

PHILIPPINES:    Rice  production  and  imports, 
averages  1930-31/39-40,  annual  1940-41/42-43  and 

1945-46/48-49  1/ 


:  Yield 

:  Production 

: Production 

Year 

: Acreage 

;  per 
:  acre 

Rough 

:In  terms 
:  of  milled 

: Imports  2/ 

:  plus 
rlm.ports  2/ 

1,000 

:  1,000 

•  Mliion 

•  iilillion  ■ 

:  Million 

;  acres 

Bushels 

'bushels 

:  pounds 

:  pounds 

:  pounds 

Average :-  • 

1930-31/34-35 
1935-36/39-40: 
Annual :  .j 

4,643  • 
4,852 

:  22.6 
21.6  . 

105,025: 
104,877' 

3,308 
3,304  : 

:  21 
130 

:  3i329 
:  3,434 

1940-  41' 

1941-  42; 

1942-  43: 

1945-  46 

1946-  47' 

1947-  48: 

1948-  49 

•  5,141  ' 
5,657 
5,729 

'  4,077  ' 
4,346  ' 
5,007 
5.267 

:  22.5 
:    20.6  ' 
:  20.9 
19.5 
20.3  • 
21.9 
22.4 

115,754: 
116,683 
1119,623: 
:  79,529: 
88,380: 
.109,782: 
:  118, 219: 

3,646  ; 
:    3,676  ' 
3,768  ; 
2i505  ' 
2,784  . 
3i458  ' 
3.724  : 

■  '-27  - 

•'3/ 

•  258 

■  •  •  160 

•  •  265-  '  • 

:  3^673 
:  3,676 
3;768 
:  2,763 
:  2,944 
:  3,723 

1/  Rough  rice  of  production  and  where  occurring- in- trade- is  converted 
to- terms  -of  milled  at  70  percent,    2/  Calendar  year  following  harvest. 
3/  Not  available;  probably  none  was  imported.    .  .  •  •  • 
Compiled  from  official"  sources , 
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The  Philippine  Government  on  March  30  announced  it  was  undertaking 
a  10«-year  program  designed  to  increase  domestic  rice  production.  The 
main  object  of  the  ;plan  is  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  rice  shortages 
in  that  country.    Not  only  is  the  program  expected  to  supply  the  rice 
requirements  of  the  Philippines;,  but  it  may  also  provide  some  supplies 
for  expert. 

The  program  is  expected  to  result  in  the  development  of  approximately 
1,200,000  acres  of  new  land,  and  it  will  require  expenditures  of 
•^150,000,000,    Construction  of  17  irrigation  systems  at  a  cost  of 
$12,000,000  has  been  approved,  and  .1^5^000,000  will  be  made  available 
immediately  to  undertake  the  projects,    VJater  supplies  from  these  v/hen 
completed  should  irrigate  about  120,000  acres  of  new  land. 

Plans  will  be  carried  out  on  lands  owned  by  the  Government,  Three 
projects  which  already  exist,  Ala  Valley,  Malig,  and  llindoro,  will'  be 
fully  developed  and  new  lands  in  Agusan,  Bohol,  Panay,  Mueva  Ecija, 
Cagayan,  Camarines,  and  the  Tablas  Plateau  in  Negros  eventually  will  be 
brought  into  cultivation.    It  is  planned  that  mechanization  and  modem 
farming  methods  will  be  used  extensively.    The  new  rice  land  is  expected 
to  be  distributed  at  a  subsequent  date  among  small  farmers  in  accordance 
with  a  policy  which  the  Government  will  adopt. 

Rice  imports  into  the  Philippines  during  194S  of  265  million  pounds 
were  the  largest  since  the  war  and  about  double  the  prev^ar  average. 
Sixty-six  percent  of  receipts  canie  from  countries  in  the  Far  East,  and 
40  percent  of  total  imports  were  from  Siam,    Quatities  from  Western 
Hemisphere  countries  totaled  73  million  pounds,  imported  from.  Ecuador  and 
Mexico,    Egypt  was  another  source  from  which  the  Philippines  imported 
rice, 

PHILIPPINES:    Rice  (milled)  imports,  by  country 
of  origin,  average  1936-40,  annual  1945-^8 


Country  of 
origin 


Average 
1936-40 

:  1945  1/ 

:  1946 

:  1947 

;  1948  2/ 

liillion 

:  t/iillion 

:  Million 

Million 

:  }£Lllion 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

:  pounds 

4 

.  0  ■ 

0 

0 

9 

79 

:  0 

0  ! 

:  0 

;  0 

47 

:       .  0 

:  61 

31 

:  107 

0 

:  .25 

187 

.  110 

0 

0 

:.       .  0  " 

0  : 

18  : 

51 

0  : 

0  : 

0  : 

0  ! 

22 

0  : 

7  i 

10  ; 

0 

:  0 

0 

0  "j 

0 

0  : 

16 

1 

0 

0  : 

0 

3/  60 

131  : 

32  : 

258  : 

160  : 

265 

Burma ,, , 
French  Indochina 

Siam, , , ,  

United  States 

Ecuador,  

Mexico  

Chile  

Egypt,,,,,.,. 
Other  countries 
Total 


1/  November  and  December.     2/  Preliminary, 3/  38  million  pounds 
from  Indonesia,  and  22  million  pounds  from  Hong  Kong,  all  to  be 
repaid  in  1949. 


Compiled  from  official  sources. 
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Distribution  during  1948  of  imported  milled  rice  of  the  National 
Corn  and  Rice  Corporation  (MARIC)  totaled  334  million  pounds.    At  least 
70  percent  of  that  is  believed,  to  have  been  sold  in  Manila,  Imported 
rice  stocks  of  the  NARJC  on  January  1,  1949,  were  reported  at  32  million 
pounds.    These-  compared  with  January  1,  1948>  stocks  on  hand  of  107 
million  pounds,  which  included  some  purchases  of  domestic  paddy.  NARIC 
distributed  15  million  pounds  of  imported  rice  during  the  first  quarter 
of  1949,  about  one-third  as  much  as  during  the  same  period  in  1948, 

PHILIPPINES:,  Distribution  of. imported  (NARIC)  rice, 

by  months,  1948 


Month  : 

Quantity  ' 
distrib-  ' 
uted  ; 

:          ^    :  Quantity^  ; 
Month    :  distrib-  ; 
:  uted 

Month 

;  Quantity 
:  distrib- 
t  uted 

January, . j 
February, ! 
March,...: 
April.,.,.,,: 

Million  ', 
pounds 

■'14  •■' 
16 

13  . 
15- 

: "   "  ■  "  V  Million'  "1 
',  ..            :    pounds  : 

•  i 

:"May,,,".rr"  "   14' '  ' "  ' 

:July.,.,:^  ^  ^  ^  44  ^ 
[August,.:  ^4' 

•  1 

'  •  4 

•  September 
;  October.', 
!  November, 
'  December, 

Total 

r'  Ivlillion 
:    '  pounds 

;  ■    49  ■  - 
:  45 
:  28 
:  '18 
:     "334  • 

Natiorjsil  I 

lice  and  Corn  Corporation. 

favorable,.  Including  supplies  from  the  large  1948-49  crop,  'alldcations 
of  the  Inte irrational  , Emergency  Food  ^Commit tee^" and  rice  loans, 'if  appears 
that , the  Philippines .will  receive  sufficient  lace  imports  to 'cover  re- 
quirements during  the  months  before  the  new  harvest,  xvhen  shortages 
often  occur* ,  ...... 

NARIC, arrangements  so  far  have  been'made  for 'the  importation  of 
nearly' 200. ipillion  pound? "of '^milled  rice  during  tljie  first  six  mdhths  of 
1949 •    Part  of  the  arrivals  wiiX  be  from  the  regular  lEFC  allocations 
to  the  Philippines,"  "So.ne  rice  will, be  obtaine'd' by  special  arrangements 
from, the  gi^rplus  available  in  the  Unitecl  States.  .Further  quantities 
will, be  received  from  loans  made  by  Indonesia  and  Siam,    Imports  of  ' 
approximately, 125  million  pounds  from  the  United  States  are' expected, 
and  the  remainder  is  to  be  received' from  Siam,  Egypt,  and  Burma',* 'For 
the  July-December  period  of  1949  additional  supplies  probably  mil  be 
allocated,  by  lEFC  to  the  Ph'ilijj^^^^  ^  •  - 

The  Philippines  during  1948,  however,  negotiated  rice  loans  with 
Indonesia  and  Hong  Kong  totaling  60  million  pounds.    As  of  January  1, 
1949,  approximately  20  million  pounds  of  that  quantity  had  been  repaid, 
leaving  a  balance  of  40  million^  pounds  to_^  be  paid  from  1949  foreign 
allocations. 
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'Vholesale  prices  of  Philippine  rice  during  the  first  quarter  of  1949 
held  relatively  steady  at  a  slightly  higher  level  than  prices  in  the 
same  quarte-r  of  the  year  before.   Mlled  IJo,  1  Macan  ranged  from  ^10,77 
to  ^r;ll.34  per  100  pounds  compared  with  to  $10.93  in  the  first 

quarter  of  1948.    Prices  for  this  grade  during  April  have  held  slightly 
higher  at  between  ^>,lltlh.  and  .rll.34  per  100  pounds,    llexican  imported 
rice  of  the  NARIC  thus  far  in  1949  has  sold  at  "^11.43  per  100  pounds 
except  in  one  week  in  January  when  it  rose  to  '^13.21  per- 100  pounds, 
Kew-crop  prices  have  been  steady  at  ^^6,70  per  100  pounds,  as  against 
$4.54  to  ^S»06  during  the  first  four  months  of  194S. 

PHILIPPINES:    '.Tholesale  prices  of  milled  rice,  ex-warehouse, 
per  100  pounds,  April  1949,  vith  comparisons 


Year 


Macan 
first- 
class 


Year 


Macan 
first- 
class 


Year 


Macan 
first- 
class 


Average  J 
1914-18, 
1919, 
1920, 
1921, 

1922, 
1923, 
1924, 
1925, 
1926, 


1927... 
1928... 
1929;:. 
1930... 
1931... 


1932... 
1933... 
1934... 
1935... 

1936 


Dollars 

2.67 
5.47 
5.57 
3.01 

3.06 
3.31 
3.85 
3.74 
3.71 

3.01 
3.13 
3.54 
2,58 
1.91 

1.67 
1.91 
1,71 
2.22 

2.63 


1937. 
1938. 
1939. 
1940, 
1941, 


IM 

January. . 
February. 
March. , . , 
April, . . . 
May. . , , , . 
June. . . . . 
Av,  6  mo,.  • 
1947 

July  

August . . . 
September 
October, . 
November. 
December! 
Av ,  6  mo,,. 


Dollars 

2.22 
2.64 
2.60 
2.35 
1/2.51 


17.69 
12,90 

12,91 
16.37 
18,44 

18175 


16,47 


12.96 
12.- 33 
10,16 
9.36 
8.98 


1948  ■ 
January. 
February 
March,, , 
April, . • 
May, .... 
Jane, . ,, 
July. , . . 
August. , 
September 
October, 
November 
December 

Av,  8  mo,. 

IM 

January, 

February 

March. . . 

April. . , 


Dollars 


10.39 
10,05 
10,00 
11.66 

llo72 

12.35 
13:08 
13,26 

11.56 

10,97 
11.08 
11:22 
11.24 


^  .   iOt^7  ■  

1/  Maximum  price  established  September  1941,    2/  Unquoted, 


Compiled  from  official  sources. 


Based  on  reports  from  Douglas  M.  Crawford,  Agricultural  Attache,  Manila. 
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m  6-49  I'^j  23,  1949 

■J.  N.  EFFERSON  REPORTS  ON  RICE  PRODUCTION 
Am  MRKSTING  IN  COLOIffilA  AND  VEI^ZIJEM 

YJhat  are  the  potential  foreigrl  markets  in  the  ViTestern  Hemisphere  for  the  ■ 
surplus  rice  produced  in  the  United  States?    Ylhat  competition  for  these  mar- 
kets may  be  expected'  frcm  rice  producing  countries  in  latin  America? 

Dr,  J.  N,  Efferson,  agricultural  economist  on  leave  from  the  University 
of  Louisiana,  is  seeking  answers  to  the  above  questions  in  a  four-month  sur-' 
vey  that-he  is  conducting  in  several  latin  American  countries.    The  study  is 
being  made  by  Dr,  Efferson  for  the  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations, 
and  is  a  part  of  the  broad  marketing  research  program  carried  on  under  the  • 
Research  and  li&rketing  Act  of  194-6,    The  infonnation  obtained  from  tliis  study 
should  prove  useful  to  the  United  States  rice  industry  in  planning  its  pro- 
duction and  marketing  program.s,  ,        ,.  . 

Summaries  of  his  reports  on  the  countries  visited  by  Dr,  Efferson  since 
he  left  Washington,  D,  C,  on  March  31  will  be  published  by  the  Office  of  ' 
Foreign  Agricultural  Relations  throughout  tlie  next  3  months.    The  summaries 
presented  here  are  of  his  first  tv/o  reports,  that  on  the  Barranquilla  area  of 
Colombia  and  the  one  on  Venezuela.,    Dr,  Efferson  will  return  to  Colombia  in 
July  where  he  will  complete  his  observatipns  on  that  country  at  Bogotii,  He 
will  be  back  in  Washington,  D,  C.  on  or  a'oout  August  1,, 

Colombia  ,.  - 

Colombia  offers  no  prospects  as  a  market  for  United  States  rice,    Tiiis  ' 
country  has  increased  its  production  of  rice  in  recent  years  so  that  it  is 
now  self-sufficient.    In  'some  years  Colombia  may  have  even  a  surplus  which  ■ 
it  will  attempt  to  export  to  some  of  its  neighboring  countries.    Since  most  ■ 
of  the  rice  is  of  the  Fortuna^  or  long-grain,  ■'/arioty  any  exportable  surplus  •. 
may  be  expected  to  compete  directly  with  rice  produced  in  the  southern  States* 

Colombian  trade  and  Government  representatives  now  estimate  that  coun- ' 
try  will  have  an  export  surplus  of  about  11  million  pounds  of  milled  rice  in 
1949.    Producers  and  millers  who  arei' attempting  to  dispose  of  this  surplus 
hope  to  market  it  in  Cuba,  Venezuela,  and  possibly  Europe,    They  want  United 


states  dollars  and  have  announced  a  price  of  ?i9.2C  per  100  po-ands,  f.o,b., 
Barranquilla,  and  slightly  nore  for  interior-produced  rice  to  cover  extra 
transportation  costs  to  port  cities. 

Samples  of  Colombia's  export  rice  indicate  that  it  is  the  Fortuna  vari- 
ety, a  semi-long-grain  type^  and  it  is  i?  ell-mi  lied,  has  a  good  color,  and 
contains  about  20  percent  broken  grains. 

The  194.8-^9  (July-June)  rice  crop  of  Colombia  is  forecast  by  tiie  trade 
in  Barranquilla  at  10,780,000  bushels  (3I5  million  pounds  milled).    Tne  rains 
in  1948  T/ere  unusijally  favorable  and  am.ple  credit  vras  available  to  producers 
of  the  Bolivar  area  due  to  an  expected  high  price  for  rice.    This  area  there- 
fore raised  a  larger  volume  than  ever  before  and  that  quantity  combined  ivith 
the  relatively/  stable  production  from  tlie  other  regions  made  Colombia  a  net 
exporter  of  rice  in  194-9. 

Three  major  areas  in  Colombia  produce  rice:     (1)  the  coastal  zone  near 
the  sea,   (2)  the  coastal  plains  zone  in  the  flat  lands  along  the  major 
rivers  leading  to  the  sea,  and  (3)  the  interior  upland  regions, 

■  •  The  coastal  zone  produces  only  one  crop  ann'oally  T.'ith  planting  being 
done  in  July  and  August  and  harvesting. in  November  and  December,  Production 
in  this  area  is  m.ostly  by  primitive  methods  v.'itiiout  the  benefits  of  irriga- 
tion and  "With  supplies  of  moisture  being  dependent  entirely  on  nat"'jral  rain- 
fall.    The  crop  is  usually  so\;n  by  hand  and  harvested  and  threshed  by  hand 
methods. 

The  coastal  plains  zone  also  produces  only  one  crop"  ann\ally  Tv'ith  "tiie 
crop  being  savm  in  April,  Hay,  and  June,  and  harvested  in  Aug^ast  and  Scpton- 
ber.    In  this  area  most  of  the  prod-action  is  by  primitive  methods  '.vi-th  -the 
crop  being  sovin  and  harvested  by  handu    This  is  a  region  of  many  small  indi— 
•vddual  producers  vith  most  of  "the  crop  being  upland  rice  produced  T;i-thout 
irrigation,         *  .     •  ■ 

In  the  interior  regions,  "b'.'o  crops  of  rice  are  produced  annually.  The 
first  crop  is  sovm  in  April  and  Llay  and  harvested  in  July.    The  second  crop 
is  sovin  in  August  and  September  and  harvested  in  December,    In  this  region, 
production  is  largely  bj  mechanized  metliods  r.-ith  the  use  of  "tractors,  binders, 
and  combines,  • 

There  are  exceptions,  hov^ever,  to  the  general  outline  presented  above. 
There  are  some  mechanized  irrigated  regions  in  bc"th  the  ccas"tal  and  the 
ccas"tal  plains  areas.    In  addition,  there  is  one  region  v;here  rice  is  sown 
and  harvested  contii"iuously  each  m.onth  throughout  the  yeaT  as  in  Ja-va, 
Finally,  there  is  one  small  area  v/here  "tlie  crop  is  transplanted  as  in  most 
of  Asia, 

According  to  the  trade,  produc"bion  in  "the  ccas-tal  zone  and  in  the  in- 
terior regions  is  fairly  stable  year  after  year  and  can  be  predic"bed  T:ith 
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some  degree  of  reliability.    Production  in  the  coastal  plains  zone,  hov/ever, 
varies  widely  from  year  to  year  and  cannot  be  estiraated  until  the  crop 
finally  moves  to  market.    The  variations  in  the  amount  harvested  in  this 
zone  from  year  to  year  have  the  greatest  influence  on  Colombia's  total  rice 
production  pattern,  and  determine  v/hether  or  not  in  a  given  year  the  country 
is  a  net  importer  or  a  net  exporter  of, ricec 

Normally,  the  coastal  zone  produces  about  20  percent  of  Colombia* a  total 
rice;  the  coastal  plains  zone  produces  about  30  percent;  and  the'  interior 
regions  about  50  percent.    Production  in  the  coastal  plains  zone,  however,  is 
always  either  abpve  or.  below  the  average,,.  In  the  Boliva.r  area ,  this  appears 
to  be  due  to  ti'/o  factors,     T?ie  first  is  that  most  of  the  crop  is  upland  rice 
which  is  dependent  on  natural  rainfall.     The  second  is  that  the  production 
pattern  is  one  of  many  small  independent  producers  who  depend  on  outside  ' 
credit  to  finance  the  crop.    When  the  outlook  is  good,  they  obtain  credit, 
but  when  it  is  not,  their  production  is  restricted  by  lack  of  credit. 

About  75  percent  of  the  total  production  of  Colombia  is  reported  to  be 
the  Fortuna  variety*    The  remainder  of  the  harvest  is  the  native  "Criollo" 
type,  a  long-grain  broad  type  which. appears  similar  to  the  "Honduras"  rice 
once  produced  in  the  United  States<,^ 

There  are  tv«o  common  grades  of  rice  in  domestic  use  in  Colombia: 
(1)  high-quality  and  (2)  common.    The  "high-quality"  contains  about  10  per- 
cent broken  grains,  has  practicallir  no  red  rice,  partially  milled  grains,  ,  or 
foreign  matter,  and  appears '  siiailar  to  th?  better-quality  Fortuna  which  is 
retailed  in  the  United  States,    This  rice. is  milled  for  those  who  can  afford 
it  and  probably  represents  about  10  percent  of  the  total  domestic  consum.ption. 
The  "commoi;"  rice,  which  is  called  "intergraded"  rice  by  the  trade,  contains 
25  to  35  percent  broken  grains,  has  some  red  grains    and  foreign  matter,  has 
a  yellowish  tinge  indicative  of  steck-burn  (deterioration  in  storage),  and 
is  undermilled.    It  appeared  comparable  with  undermilled  Fortuna  United  States 
No,  5.    The  "high  qviality"  rice  being  sold  at  the  official  rate  of  exchange 
in  Barranquilla  during  the  first  week  of  April  1949,  "vras  being, sold  wholesale 
at  !|^15,60  per  100  pounds  and  the  "intergraded"  rice  at  $9o56  per  100  pounds. 
Based  on  a  more  realistic  exchange  rate,  hovvever,  the  wholesale  prices  were 
about  C'llo76  per  IDO  pounds  for  the  "high  quality"  and  $7o21,per  100  pounds 
for  the  "intergraded"  rice,,  ,.  • 

Pietail  prices  paid  by  consigners  in  Barranquilla  were  L+  cents  a  pound 
f_or  the  "high  quality"  Fortuna  and  9  cents  a  pound  for_the  "common"  type, 
/Retail  prices  com-erted  at  "realistic"  exchange  rate,-.;/ 

For  the  194-8-49  crop  year^  the  Institute  Nacional  de  Abasteolmientos 
(National  Stabilisation  Board)  attempted  to  fix  producer  prices  for  rough 
rice  at  r52.92  per  bushel,  or  Q10,o50  per  barrel.    The  trade  reported  the  or- 
ganization had  found  it  difficult  to  maintain  this  support  price,  and  that 
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it   Tras  then_    buying  rough  rice  at  v2«71  per  bushel  (^9-75  per  barrel)  or 
21  cents  per  bushel  (75  cents  per  barrel)  less  than  the  support  price. 

Milling  jd-elds  for  good  quality  rough  rice  were  reported  by  the  millers 
to  be  about  4-B.5  percent  head  rice,  15.0  percent  first  heads,  1,5  percent 
second  heads,  or  a  total  of  65  percent  edible  rice.    Poorer  quality  paddy 
and  paddy  stored  for  several  months  ivas  reported  to  have  a  high  broken  grain 
content;  the  paddy  being  milled  in  Barranquilla  in  April  1949  (after  the  har- 
vest season  for  i±iis  region  of  September  1948)  T^as  producing  less  than  40 
percent  head- rice  and  much  of  it  was  stack-burned.    An  average  yield  of  about 
1,5  percent  brewers  grains,  2,0  percent  bran,  2,0  percent  polish,  and  29*5 
percent  hulls  and  waste  was  also  reported.    The  hulls  are  used  as  fuel  in  * 
most  cases,  .  . 

Venezuela 


Venezuela  is  a  very  likely  market  for  United  States  rice.    It  is  ex-  ' 
pec  ted  to  remain  deficient  in  rice  production  for  scxne  time.  Consequently, 
serious  efforts  should  be  made  to  develop  the  Venezuelan  market  despite  the 
fact  the  volume  of  its  imports  probably  vail  be  small.    Ihe  Venezuelans  like 
United  States  long-grain  rice;  they  have  the  dollars  to  pay  f or  it  and  will  • 
buy  if  prices  are  in  line  competitively, 

■    Venezuelan  imports    of  rice. are  expected  to  range  from  20  to  45  million 
pounds  annually.    Imports  during  1948  were  stated  by  Government  authorities 
to  be  about  30  million  pounds*    In  recent  years,  most  of  the  imports  have  come 
from  nearby  countries,  mostly  Ecuador,  Dutch  Guiana,  and  Colombia. 

Based  on  an  appraisal  of  crop  conditions  and  current  production  estimates, 
br.  Efferson  estimates  the  1948  harvest  at  approximately  900,000  bushels  of 
rough  rice  (26  million  pounds  milled),    Venezuelan  estimates  of  this  crop  vary 
widely  -  from  226,000  to    3,139,000  bushclSc    Official  statistics  considered 
the  most  reliable  give  production  in  1944  as  800,000  bushels  (23  million 
pounds  milled)  and  in  1945,  when  weather  was  exceptionally  good,  as  934^000 
•bushels  (27  million  pounds) . 

In  contrast  to  Colombia,  most  of  the  rice  regions  in  Venezuela  produce 
only  one  crop  annually.    It  is    planted  in  April  and  l^j,  at  the  beginning 
of  tlie  rainy  season,  and  harvested  in  July  and  August,  when  the  rainy  season 
usually  slackens .for  a  few  weeks.      Seeding  rates  vary  from  IS  to  36  pounds 
per  acre. 

About  80  percent  of  the  rice  acreage  is  sov.'n  to  upland  rice  which  is 
planted  at  the  beginning  of  i±ie  rainy  season  on  rolling  lands  v:ithout  irri- 
gation and  without  levees  to  hold  the  rainfall^    It  is  produced  in  the  same 
way  United  States  farmers  raise  oats  and  otiier  small  grains.    The  weed  - 
problem,  which  usually  prohibits  the  production  of  rice  by  such  methods,  is 
solved  by  burning  over  the  land  just  before    plOT.'ing,  planting  for  2  to  3 


years  straight,  then  abandoning  the  land  to  let  it  grow  up  in  jimgle  again. 
It  amounts  to  a  20-year  rotation,  v;ith  3  years  in  rice  and  17. years  in  trees. 

Of  this- upland  rice,  about  two-thirds  is  produced  under  the  "machete," 
or  hand  type,  culture.  The  land  is  cleared  by  machetes,  burned,  plov;ed  v/ith 
oxen  teams,  seeded  by  hand,  cut  v/ith  machetes,  and  threshed  by  hand.  In  some 
of  these  regions,  such  as  the  Orinoco  Delta  vrhere  rainfall  is  vqry  hea-vy,  the 
crop  is  harvested  as  it  is  in  Java  by  cutting  off  the  grain  heads  only,  tieing 
them  in  bundles,  and  hanging  them  up  on  the  "v/alls  and  in  the  house  out  of  the 
■■veather  to  dry  sufficiently  to  thresh,  .  ,-. 

The  remaining  one-third  of  the  upland  rice  and  most  of  the- 20  percent  of 
the  crop  ivhich  is  irrigated  is  produced  under  mechanized  conditions.  For 
this  production,  tractors  are  used  for  plov/ing  in  most  instances,  and  har- 
vesting is  done  with  binders,  the  small  6-foot  tractor-propelled  combines, 
and  in  few  cases  the  larger  self-propelled  combines.    All  of  this  machinery 
has  been  imported  from  the  United  States,    Most  of  the  irrigated  rice  is 
watered  by  means  of  gravity-flow  systems  in  which  small  mountain  streams  are 
dammed  to  create  a  reservoir,  and  a  series  of  ditches  and  flood-gates  control 
the  flow.     There  is  also  a  smiall  amount  of  diesel'  pumping    from  surface  streams 
and  are  several  small  public-power  irrigation'  systems. 

Although  combines  are  used,  there  are  no  rice  dryers  in  the  farming  areas. 
After  harvesting,  the  crop  is  usually  spread  out  in  a  thin  layer  on  the  con- 
crete floors  of  large  drying  sheds,  and  turned  frequently,    "vVhen  dr3n.ng  is 
completed. on  the  mechanized  farms,  the  rough  rice  is  sacked  and 'stored  in  ware- 
houses on  the  farms  or  in  Government  warehouses.    The  smaller  supplies  of  the 
many  more  primitive-type  producers  are  usua.lly  stored  in  the  fam  home  until 
used  or  sold  to  a  local  buyer.    Some  rice  is  hand-pounded  on.  farms  for  home 
use  but  most  of  it  is  taken  to  nearby  mills  and  toll-milled  or  sold. 

One  large  farm  was  visited  which  was  carrj^ing  on  an  interesting  type  of 
production  program  on  a  large  mechanized  scale,    A  similar  program  had  been 
seen  by  Dr',  Efferson  only  once  before,  in  Java,  and  there  it  was  conducted 
on  a  sm.all,  hand-labor  scale.    The  Venezuelan  producer  on  this  farm  had 
planted  about  4-50  acres  to  rice  and  i/as  irrigating  by  means    of  a.  private 
gravity-flow  system  based  on  a  reservoir  in  a  nearby  mountain  range*    In  the 
second  week  of  April,  when  Dr,  .Efferson  visited  him,  he  had  rice  in  all  stages 
of  growth.    His  practice  is  to  start  planting  about  the  first  of  November  and 
plant  about  75  acres  a  month  for  the  6-month  period  ending  in  April,    Thus  he 
v/as  plowing  land  for  rice,  seeding  rice,  irrigating  rice  for  the  first  time, 
irrigating  and  weeding  more  mature  fields,  draining  others  where  the  crop  was 
almost  mature,  and  harvesting  with  self-propelled  combines  on  still  other 
fields.    From  this  point,  he  carried  the  process  one  step  furtlier.  After 
cutting  the  crop,  he  reflooded  the  fields  and  was  producing  a  second  or 
stubble  crop  from  all  the  land  on  an  organized  commercial  basis.    Thus  by 
obtaining  two  crops  a  year  from  one  planting,  his  harvesting  season  starts  in 
February  and  continues  through  November,    He  reported  average  yields  of  26,8 
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bushels  of  rough  rice  per  acre  on  the  fii^st  cutting  and  8,9  bushels  per  acre 
for  the  stubble  crop.    His  most  serious  problem,  in  common  7;ith  rice  farmers 
throughout  Venezuela,  is  the  control  of  the  rice  birds  which  feed  in  the  rice 
fields  from  April  to  October,    He  reported  average  costs  of  ^2-^  per  acre  for 
labor  to  patrol  the  fields  to  keep  out  the  birds  and  still  maintains  losses 
from  the  birds. 

The  preferred  variety  of  rice  in  Venezuela  is  Fortuna,  which  makes  up 
80  percent  of  the  total  production,    A  native  longer-grain  type,  similar  to 
that  produced  in  Colombia,  is  also  produced  there.    Experiment  Station  re- 
sults over  a  6-year  period  show  that  the  Zenith  variety,  an  even,  more  recent 
United  States  production,  yields  about  50  percent  more  per  acre  in  Venezuela 
under  the  upland  dry-land  rice  faming  conditions  than  do  the  other  varieties. 

Based  on  these  results,  fairly  large  experimental  plantings  of  Zenith 
were  made'  in  19^8  in  the  State  of  Portuguesa  in  Western  Venezuela,    This  region 
has  large  areas  of  gently  rolling  land  which  can  easily  be  put  into  dryland 
rice.    The  results  of  these  tests  under  lam  conditions  in  19-^8  were  unusually 
good.    For  that  reason,  330,000  pounds  of, Zenith  seed  had  been  imported  frcm 
the  United  States  and  an  additional  150,000  pounds  purchased  from  local  farmers 
to  be  used  in  a  Government-sponsored  rice  expansion  program  in  this  area  in 


This  seed  was  distributed  and  was  being  planted  in  April  in  blocks  of  frcm 
100  to  500  acres  per  farm.    This  project  is  expected  to  provide  an  additioral 
11,000  acres  of  rice,  and,  based  on  last  year's  experimental  yields,  produce 
4.30,000  bushels-  of  rogh' rice  above  the  usual  production  in  the  established 
areas.    In  1950,  provided  the  experiment  is  a  success  in  19A9,  it  is  planned 
to  continue  tlie  program  to  expand  the  production  of  Zenith  rice  in  dryland 
farming  areas  to  produce  an  additional  750,000  bushels  over  production  in 
1948,    Although  this  goal  may  riot  be  realized,  the  project  should  result  in 
some  increase  in  Venezuela's  rice  production  in  the  next  2  years. 

According  to  a  recent  census  of  industries,  there  are  129  rice  mills  in 
Venezuela,    Most  of  these  are  the  relatively  small  local-tj^e  operators;  17 
are  classified .as  having  a  milling  capacity  of  less  than  55  pounds  of  milled 
rice  per  hour;  24,  are  rated  at  from  55  to  219  poiaiids  per  hour;  65  are  rated 
at  220  to  659  pounds  per  hour;  and  only  23  are  listed  at  more  than  660  pounds 
per  hour.    Of  these  mills,  39  are  ovmed  and  operated  by  the  Government  and 
9Q  are  in  private  hands. 
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F0I?EIC2.f  MRKET  NOTES— RICE 


J,  U,  Efferson  Reports  on  the  Rice  Situation  in  Trinidad 
and  Other  British  Vvest  Indies  and  British  Guiana  1^ 

Trinidad  and  the  other  British'West  Indies  v/ill  have  to' import  from 
70  to  over  100  million  pounds  of  rice  for  some  years  to  come.  United 
States  producers  or  millers  may  be  able  to  market  some  of  the  rice  re- 
quired by  the  Islands,    There  is  a  shortage  of  dollar  exchange  in  that 
area,  however,  and  production  of  sugar  is  given  far  more  emphasis  than 
rice.    The  demand  on  the  Islands  is  mostly  for  "white  parboiled"  rice 
which  would  indicate  a  possible  outlet  for  some  of  the  lower  quality 
parboiled  types  produced  in  the  Iftiited  States, 

British  Guiana,  producing  an  exportable  surplus,  contracted  to  supply 
most  of  the  rice  import  needs  of    Trinidad  and  other  British  West  Indies 
in  the  ^-year  period  19i+7-51«    ^he  Colony  has  fallen  short  of  its  commit- 
ments thus  far  and  in  l^kQ  additional  rice  for  Trinidad  was  imported  from 
Brazil  at  considerably  higher  prices.    The  9  islands  covered  by  the  contract 
do  not  include  a  large  importer  of  rice,  Jamaica,  which' is  also  the  prin- 
cipal British  West  Indies  market  for  United  States  rice, 

Trinidad  and  the  other  British  West  Indies 


Trinidad  and  the  other  British  West  Indies  will  continue  to  be  deficit 
in  rice  and  will  require  annual  imports  of  about  I4O  million  pounds  for 
Trinidad  alcne  and' from  30  to  70  million  pounds  for  the  other  islands  for 
some  years  to  come.    The  parboiled  rice  they  prefer  is  almost  white  in 
color  rather  than  the  usual  yellow  type  preferred  in  most  of  Indiap  This 
"white  parboiled"  rice  is  produced  in  the  few  commercial  mills  by  subjecting 
the  rough  rice  to  steam,  usually  no  more  than  10  to  15  minutes,  which  is  a 
shorter  period  of  time  than  is  common  in  India  and  Burmao 


1/  Preliminary  report  of  a  study  of  foreign  market  outlets  for  and  competi- 
tion  with  United  States  rice  conducted  under  the  provisions  of  the  Research 
and  J&irketing  Act, 
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The  minimvun  annual  import  requirenents  of  rice  viere  established  for 
islands  of  the  British  West  Indies  at  an  overall  meeting  of  food  supply 
ivorkers  held  late  in  19k6c    The  milled  rice  requirements  of  these  islands., 
in  excess  of  dcmostic  production    totaled  65  million  pounds.    They  were' 
as  follows;    Antigua,  2,930,000  pounds;  Montserrat,  269,000  pounds;  St, 
Kitts,  2,150,000  pounds;  Dominica,  582,000  pounds;  Grenada,  2,1408,000 
pounds;  St^  Lucia,  896,000  pounds;  St,  Vincent,  1,792,000  pounds;  Barbados, 
20,608,000  pounds;  and  Trinidad,  33,600,000  pounds^    ^hoas  do  not  in- 
clude the  rice  requirements  of  all  the  British  West  Indies,  Jamaica's_^ 
prewar  import  requiromcnts  alone  were  approximately  I4O  million  pounds^ 

At  tlie  same  meeting  the  British  Guiana  Rice  t'larketing  Board,  the 
English-controlled  Governmental  agency  in  the  colony  v;hich  is  the  sole 
exporter  of  rice,  contracted  to  supply  these  islands  with  BQ  percent  of 
the  stated  minimum  requirements  annually  for  a  y-yeo.r  period '  beginning 
in  I9U7  ^ind  ending  in  1951»    -'^t  the  end  of  the  period  the  contract 

may    be  renewed  for  an  additional  3  years,     It  was  indicated  that  the 
overall  annual  consumption  of  rice  in  the  British  West  Indies  probably 
at  the  provmr  rate  of '  cons umptiory'' could  be  approximately  I60  million 
pounds  of  milled  rice. 

The  unusual  thing  about  this  contract  is  that  the  British  Guiana 
Rico  Marketing  Board  agreed  to  a  fixed  price^  to  be  the  same  throughout 
the  '^-ybo.r  period,  equivalent  to  about  I;  Uf>S^  cents  per  pound  for  milled 
rice,  f,  Oobo,  Georgetown,    The  lov;  price  paid  for  British  Guiana  rice 
made  it  possible  for  the  Trinidad    Government  to  hold  the  fixed  retail 
price  of  rice  at  14,7  cents  per  pound  until  Brazilian  supplies  at  a 
higher  cost  were  obtained,     Brazilian  rice . delivered  in  Trinidad  cost 
about  10  cents  per  poi-ind    in  19U3o    The  average  cost  of  all  rice  imported 
in  I9U8,  including  both  sources,  v/as  6,6  cents  per  pound. 

Wholesale  and  retail  rice  prices  in  Trinidad  continue  to  be  con- 
trolled at  relatively  low  levels  by  Government  subsidy  despite  the  higher 
costs  for  Brazilian  imports.     In  April  19h9t  the  retail  price  for  im- 
portod  rice  sold  in  urban  districts  was  fixed  at  lu6  cents  for  three-- 
fourths  of '  a  pound,  and  in  the  rural  areas  at  i4^2  cents  for  three -fourths 
of  a* pound©    This  is  rationed  at  three-fourths  of  a  pound  per  person  per 
woeko    Rico  is  the  only  cormodity  still  rationed  in  Trinidad,  and  in  view 
of  the  present  s\r^:ply  situation  rationing  of  this  product  is  expected  to 
bo  continued  for  several  yearSo    The  fixed  price  for  rough  rice  produced 
in  Trinidad  is  $1,33  P-^r  bushel  and' the  local  fixed,  price  for  clean  rice 
produced    from  this  rough  rice  is  5c9  cents  per  pound  at  retail, 

British  Guiana  has  not  been  able  to  supply  Trinidad  or  the  other 
British  West  Indies  with  all  of  the  rice  guaranteed  in  the  19U7-51  con- 
tractu     Trinidad,  expecting  about  55  million  pounds  annually  from 
British  Guiana,  received  26  million  pounds  in  19^6;  21  million  in  19^7* 
and  18  raillion' pounds  in  I9US0     Tn  addition  to  imports  from.  British 
Guiana  in  19U8»  Trinidad  imported  9  million  pounds  from  Brazil,  Thus 
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Trinidad's  rice  imports  in  I9U8  were  about  27  million  pounds  as  compared 
with  the  prewar  average  of  around  I4.O  million,  pounds  aianually  and  the 
wartime  average  of  nearly  35  million  poundSo 

Including  domestic  production  and  impoi-ts,  total  supplies  of  milled 
rice  for  Trinidad  in  I9U8  amounted  to  abo\rt  65  million  pounds.  At  the 
present  time,  about  one-half  of  the  quantities  consumed  is  imported,  and 
there  is  much  interest  in  the  island  as  to  methods  of  increasing  produc- 
tion. The  crop  at  the  present  time  is  produced  on  small  farms  in  units' 
of  from  2  to  ^  acres  on  an  unorganized  basis-and  is  mostly  far  home  uso^ 

The  19^8  rice  production  in  Trinidad  amounted  to  38  million  pounds 
of  clean  rice  produced  from  23,500  acres.    About  20,000  acres  of  this 
total  was  irrigated  swamp  land,  :on  which  rice  is  produced  in  small  .plots 
by  East  Indian  peasant  farmers  and  sugar  plantation  workers,  under  con- 
ditions similar  to  thos-e  where  rice  is  grown  in  India,     It  customarily 
is  plowed  and  puddled  underwater,  transplanted,  cut  by  hand,  and  threshed' 
by  hand  or  with  bullocl^jSe    Then  it  is  parboiled  (boiled  in  open  pots)  on 
the  farm  in  amounts  equivalent  to  about  1  week's  needs  of  a  farm  family, 
and  is  either  hand-pounded  on  the  farm  or  taken  to  a  small  local  mill 
for  milling  on  .a  fixed -foe  basis.    The  remaining  3,500  acres  was  upland 
rice,  or  the  so-called  "hill"  rice  of  Trinidad,     This  crop  is  grown  by 
Negro  hill  farmers  under  primitive  conditions,    A  hillside  is  usually 
cut  and  burned*    The  rice  seeds  are  "dibbled"  into  the  f roshly-bumod- 
dver  land  by  digging  holes  with  a  hoo,  or  a  stick,  dropping  several  ,  •  . 
s.eods  in  each  hole^  and  covo-r.ing  With  the  foot.    The  land  is  not  plowed 
or  harrowed.    No  weeding  is  practicod  and  the  crop  is' cut  and  threshed 
by  hand  and  parboiled  before  hand-pounding  or  milling.    Thus  the  rice 
crop  in  both  cases  -  is  planted  in    April  to  J-une  and  harvested  in  December, 
Practically  no  irrigation  is  practiced  as  a  65-'inch  rainfall  during  the 
5-  to  6-month  growing  season  is  usually  sufficient, 

British  Guiana  >  .  -1 

British  Guiana's  goal  for  annual  rice  production  is  7,700^^000  .  . 
bushels  of  rough  rice  (225  million  pounds  milled)  and  for  exports,,  I50  ; 
million  pounds,    Althou^  there  is  little  indication  that  the  Colony  ,  is  ' 
likely  to  reach  this  goal  within  5  years,  there  is  some  indication  that 
steady  progress  will  take  place  in  increasing  productiono     British  Guiana 
is  under  pressure  to  expand  output  to  meet  its  commitments  under  the 
19^7^51  contract  between  the  Colony  and  the  Brit ish.  West  Indies, 

■.The  production  of  British  Guiana-  in  19i48-i4.9  (October-September.)  is  ■'  . 
estimated  at  I|.,976,000  bushels  of  rough  rice  (ih^  million  pounds  milled). 
The  preliminary  estimate  for  the  fall-harvested  crop  is  4,357,000  bushels 
(128  million  pounds)  from  an  area  of  75.»000  acres.     In  the  spring- 
harvested  crop,  about  619,000  bushels  (18  ,mdllion  pounds  )  was  produced 
from  10,000  acres  planted  and  20,000  acres  harvested,  ;  ' 
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Of  the  -b.'-'o  crops  produced  annually  in  British  Guiana,  the  first  and 
most  important  is  planted  in  April  and  Miv  and  harvested  in  Senteraber  and 
October^    The  second  is  planted  in  IJovember  and  December  and  harvested  in 
l&rch  and  Aprilo     The  difference  betv/een  the  planted  and  harvested  acreage 
of  the  spring- harvested  crop  is  due  to  the  fact  that  about  one-half  of  it 
is  produced  from  "drop  seed"  from  the  previous  crop*    V/hen  the  land' is 
freshly  plowed  the  seed  grcv;s,  o.nd  further  seeding  is  not  necessarye  This 
crop  is  sometimes  50  percent  red  rice,  but  it  is  a  cheap  crope 

About  one-half  of  each  of  the  two  crops  is  seeded  in  nurserieSg  When 
the  land  is  plov^ed  and  puddled  'vith  bullocks,  the  rice  is  transplanted  by 
hand  and  is  hand-weeded  to  some  extent.    This  is  on  the  small  so-called 
peasant  farms^    The  remaining  50  Percent  is' plowed  -with  bullocks  or  with 
tractors,  usually  under  water,  and  harrowed^    Then  the  seed  is  broadcast, 
mostly  by  hand,  on  wet  or  flooded  land^    Although  there  is  some  artificial 
irrigation,  usually  .in  connection  with  sugar  production,  most  of  the  rice 
is  irrigated  by  the  accumulation  of  a  heavy  natural  rainfall  within  the 
levees  v;hich  are  plov;ed  up  around  the  growing  fiqldSo 

Most  of  each  crop  is  harvested  by  hand,  shocked  in  the  field  for  a 
few  days,  and  than  throshod  by  the  tramping  of  bullock' teams,  usually 
under  an  open  palm-thatched  shed,  and  dried  in  the  sun. 

There  are  about  200  rice  m.ills  in  British  Guiana j  usually  small, 
which  purchase  rough  rice,  or  mill  it  on  a  toll  basiSe,     All  of  these  mills* 
have  vats  or  drums  used  foK  parboiling  and  open-air  concrete  drying  floors. 
Rough  rice  is  delivered  by  producers  in  ll;0-^pound  bags  and  is  milled  and 
sacked  in  I80~pound  ^unit s^    All  the  production  is  of  our  medium-grain' 
.type  produced  in  a  165-day  grov/ing  season.     Lost  01  the  rice  is  mixedc 
IThile  some"  of  the  grains  appear  to  be  Blue  Rose,  others  are  r.ore  similar 
to  Fortunac     All  varieties  are  selected  locally.    Due  to  the  conditions 
under  which  it  is  produced,  all  rough  rice  is  highly  infested  v/ith  red 
grains^    The  average  red-rice  content  for  rough  rice  is  12  percent  and 
som.G  lots  where  the  crop  has  been  produced  from  "drop  seed"  contain  50 
percent.     Only  two  Government  mills  produce  reasonably  good-quality  milled 
rice,,  and  most  of  that  is  discolored,  has  "a  high  percentage  of  broken 
grains,  and  mere  than  a  trace  of  rod  rico^ 

Serious  thought  was  given  to  expanding  rice  production  in  British 
Guiana  in  19-4l-i42  vmen  shipping  difficulties  caused  shortages  in  the 
British  West  Indies^.    The    Colony  exported  only  19  million  pounds  of 
willed  rice  in  the  crop  year  I9UO-UI0  major  agricultural  product  was 

sugar  and  rice  production  was  considered  a  by-product  of  a  large  nuubor 
of  peasant  farm.ers  and  sugar  laborerSo    Vrfhen  rice  shortages  increased 
in  I9U2,  however,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  began  to  consider  seriously 
a  rice  expansion  program  and  concluded  that  the  best  way  to  increase  pro- 
duction, in  view  of  the  lirdted  manpov.-er  resources  and  relatively  largo 
am.ount  of  available  land,  was  to  introduce  mech.anized  rice  production  in 
the  Colony^    The  first  large  mechanized-rice-farm  plan,  new  known  as  the 
Mahaicony-^xbary  Development  Scheme,  v;as  begun  in  19U3c 
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!X>r,.;|lff arson  made  a  comprehensive  2-day  tour  of  the  Government- 
sponsored ,  Mahaicpny-Abary  Rice  Development  Scheme  and  a  1-day  tour- of  the 
Bergenorgen  Rice  Farmer  Settlement  Scheme  to  observe  production,  milling, 
!?.nd  marketing  practices,  . 

'.The  Government  tppk-,pvor  a  large  area  of ;  "crown  land"  on  the  coast 
located  between  the  Mahaicony  a.nd  Abary  Rivers^,- about  30  miles  from 
Georgetown,     It  brought  in  tractors  and  combines,  and  beg^n  growing  rice. 
On  this  project,  the  acreage  harvested  increased ■  gradually  from  700  in 
19i+3  to  hiOOO  acres  in  19lt7»    The  harvested  area  ^decreased  to  3^000 
acres  only  in  19l48#- when  weather  was  unfavorable .' for  production.  The 
acreage  planted  for  harvest  in  19U9  is  i4.#500  acres,  ^ 

The  rice  land  in  the  Mahaicony-Abary  project  is  treeless,  very  flat, 
and  is  belov;  sea-  level  at  least  1|  feet  during  the  high  spring  tides,  but 
it  is  protected' by  a  concrete  dyke  which  runs  along  the  coast most  of  the 
leng;fch,  of ■  BriJ;ish  Guiana.. -   Automatic  flood-gatps,  are  used  to  drain  the 
land  into  t, ho  sea  at  low-tide,  and  a  central  pumping  station  on  a:  river 
at  the  .tack;  of  the  property  re  leases,  the  water. .into  the  ■  irrigation, 
ditches^    The  soil  is  a  heavy-greyish,  very-hard  clay  with  a  top,  ^ayer 
of  iblac.k,-  loose,  peaty  deposit,  organic  in  character  and  very  fertile. 
This  -Jbop-  layer,  called  "pergasse",  averages  about  i4  inches,  in  depth.  Ac- 
cording to  many  observers,  about  1  million  acres  of  such  land  in  the 
Colony,  rr^nging  from  1  to  l6  miles  in  width  along  the  coast,  could  bo 
developed  foi*-  rice,  :  ■•,-,>.  .  ,  . 

The  Mxhaicony-Abary-;, project  was  supposed,  tp:' demonstrate  the  practical 
possibilities  of  mechaniz.ed  rice  production  in';British  Guiana  and  thereby 
encourage  local  producers  to  expand  production*  ;  This  project  now  has  75 
tractors,  including  55  .steel-wheel  Model  "LA".  Goso  tractors  and  20  rubber- 
tired  Model  "55"  Massoy-Harris  tractors.     It  owns  30j  3-r:/p.nd  Ij.-bottom 
moldboard  plows,  ,30,  disc  plov\/s,  1^0  disc  harrpws;,.  20.-. grain  drills,  52  Case 
tractor-pulled  6-foot  combines,  12  Massey-Harr^is. -.self-propelled  combines 
on  steel  tracks,  with  cutter-bars  of  from  8g-  to  12  feet,  6  trucks,  and  2 
jeeps.     Of  the  75  "tractor§>.  60  are  used  on  the  ^prpjiect  and  15  arc  rented 
out  on  an  ^operating  costi  basis  to  nearby  farmers  as  a  means  of  teaching 
them  the  advantage.s  of  tjr.act ors* 

The  project  is  organized  into  three  major  divisions,  the  agricultural 
operations 'unit the  milling  unit,  and  the  machinery  maintenance  unit.  As 
the  volume  of  production  increased,  it  became  necessary  to  construct  a  rice 
mill  on  the  property,    A  mill  was  built  by 'a  construct-ion  company  of 
Houston,  Texas,  in  19i4.7-'U8  Q-nd  it  ,mills  less  than  -11,000  pounds  of  milled 
.  rl cie  ipe.r  .  hoi^r,    Abeut  50  native  -laborers  ^are  maintadnqd  .jf  Qr^  the,  <5pcration 
apf^he  ;irdll  and-a  rvppak;-!^^      of  200  laborer^-  for  flGld..  work.;  Is. 
•during  the  planting  a*nd;  hai*vest in g  seasons,      .■,'...-.-5,t,  ■  ..x;. 

1h.Q  Mahaicony-Abary  project  probably  will  be  moderately  successful  on 
a  Government-subsidized  basis  and  will  be  continued  but  there  will  probably 


_  .       1  I 
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be  few  other  similar  projects  established,-   Although  the  layovrfc  of  the 
land  and  the  soil  is  perfect,  weather  conditions  make  machinery  operation 
expensive  at  best  and  declining  yields  are  likely  to  occur  after  several 
years  of  continuous  production  on  the  thin  top  layer  of  humus  soil. 

The  two  chief  bottlenecks  appear  to  be  drying  and"  milling, ' as  there 
are  no  dryers  and  harvesting  conditions  frequently  are  very  wet.    The  , 
practice  in  drying  combined  rice  is  to  spread  it  out  on  a  thin  layer  on  . 
open-air  concrete  floors.    This  is  satisfactory  on  the  smalT  farms  where 
there  is  sufficient  labor    and  small  enough  volume  of  production  to  en-    •  ^ 
able  it  to  be  quickly  sacked  and  moved  to  shelter  when  it  rains,. but  it 
is  difficult  in  large  me chatii zed .  operations.    More  important,  the  rice 
must  be  parboiled  and  redried  immediately  before  milling.    Less  than  2 
percent  of .  the  total  production  in'19U8T/as  milled  as  raw  white  rice  and 
more  than  90  percent  was  parboiled.    This  is  because  most  of  the  rice- 
consuming  population  of  British  Guiana  and  of  the  British  West  Indies  is 
of  East  Indian  origin,  and  they  demand  parboiled  rice.     Thus,  because  of 
the  weather  conditions  which  make  drying  very  expensive,  the  rice  is 
parboiled  at  a  higher  cost  than  that '  involved  in  producing  rav/  rice,  even 
with  a  somewhat  higher  milling  yield.     In  most  of  the  mills,  the  rough 
rice  is  soaked  overnight  in  barrels,  v/hich  usually  are  discarded  oil 
drums,  and  then.  c.  steam  pipe  is  pushed  into  the  drum  and  the  rough  rice 
steamed  for  from  10  to  15  minutes, 

'The  other  major  project,  the    Bergenorgen,  is  a  "communal  farm" 
■fcype«  provides  communal  pasture  land  and  rice  plots  of  from  3  to  15 

acres  to  each  of  200  families.    The  rice  is  produced  according  to  primi- 
tive methods,  and  is  milled  on  a  toll  basis  in  a  central  mill' on  the 
farm  and  sold  to  the  Rice  Marketing  Board  by  the  farm  manager.     In  view 
of  the  relatively  high  price  of  labor  in  this  area,  in  compr.rison  to 
areas  in  Asia  where  hand-labor  methods  of  production  are  economical, 
this  typo  of  project  is  unlikely  to  result  in  an  increase  in  the  volume 
of  rice  for  the  export  trade. 

All  rice  milled  in  British  Guiana  must  be  delivered' to  the  Rice 
Marketing  Board  at  fixed  prices  established  by  the  Board,    The  19^6-49 
prices  for  Grade  "A"  rough  rice  were  8L|.  cents  per  bushel;  for  Grade 
"B",  79  cents  per  bushel;  and  for  Grade  "C",  73  cents  per  bushel.  The 
grades  arc  determined  by  weight  per  unit  of  volume  and  percentage  of 
red  rice,  with  12  percent  being  the  standard  for  Grade  "B"  rough  rice. 

Rice  marketing  is  under  the  control  of  the  Rice  Marketing- Board, 
Milled  rice  is  graded  in  8  different  grades  of  milled  parboiled  and  3 
grades  of  milled  raw  rice.    The  top  grade  of  parboiled,  "Super,"  has  a 
tolerance  of  not  more  than  12  percent  brokens  and  discolored  grains. 
The  most  common  grade  produced,  "No,  l,"-has  a  tolerance  of  not  more 
than  25  percent  brokens  and  discolored  greins. 
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Fixed  prices  for  milled  rice  vary  from  ;|3»9U'per  100  pounds  for 
"Super"  parboiled  to  .'ii>3ft51  por  100  pounds  for  "No,  l"  parboiled,  and 
|l<97  por  100  pounds  for  "unclassif iedo "    The  Board  allocates  all  supplies 
for  domestic  consumption  at  prices  similar  to  thoso  paid  for  the 'rice.  It 
then  sells  the  surplus  to  the  British  West  Indies  export  markets*  The 
f, o,b,  export  prices  are  slightly  higher  than  prices  paid  for  the  rice, 
which  gives  the  Board  an  operating  margin  and  a  good  profit  in  some  years,. 

Export  prices  charges  by  the  Board,  the  prices  fixed  for  the  entire 
l<^h7-5^  period  under  their  contract  with  the  British  West  Indies, 'are 
^k«Q7  per  100  pounds  for  "Super"  and  $ho22  per  100  pounds  for  "No,  1," 
Producers  requiring  milled  rice  for  home  use  arc  required  to  deliver  two 
li+O-poiind  bags  of  rough  rice  for  each  l80-pound  bag  of  milled  rice  ob- 
tained, are  charged  a  milling  fee  of  6l  cents  per  100  pounds  of  milled 
rice  received,  and  are  limited  to  1  'bag  of  milled  rice  per  family  per 
monthc 
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FIAM  IFCRZASIIS  RICF  PRODTJCTION;  EXPORTS  GAIN  SHARPLY 


Siajn  before  V/orld  iVar  II  ranked  third  in  world  rice  exports. 
Political  disturbances  in  Purma  and  French  Indochina  this  i 
year  have  caused  a  reduction  in  the  trade  of  those  countries, 
so  that  Siam  is  now  the  country  having  the  largest  exportable 
surplus  of  rice. 

Production  of  rough  rice  in  Siam  in  1948-49  is  estimated  by  the  Office  of 
Foreign  Agricultural  Relations  at  approximately  250  million  pounds,  a  moderate 
increase  over  output  in  the  year  before.    The  v;eather  during,  the  season  was 
exceptionally  favorable  for  production,  arid  yields  per  acre  were  high. 

Seeding  of  the  1949-50  crop  is  now  in  progress  {M«y-Tune)  and  the  rice 
will  be  transplanted  in  August,    The  receipt  of  satisfactory  prices  for  rough 
rice  from  last  :^'^ear's  harvest  together  with  continuation  of  peacetime  conditions 
in  the  country  indicate  a  large  area  will  be  planted  to  rice.    Provided  the 
weather,   is  favorable  again  for  growing  and  harvesting,  Siam  is  expected  to 
produce  another  large  crop,  , 


SIAM:    Rice  acreage,  production,  and  exports, 
1948-40  with  comparisons 


Acreage 

:  vield 

Production 

Production 

Year 

harvested 

per 

Rough 

:  Milled 

:  Exports 

:mi»us 

acre 

;  equiv- 

exports 

:  alent 

1,000 

1,000 

-.Million 

•Million 

:lUllion 

acres 

Bushels 

•  bushels 

:  pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

Average  :• 

1920-21/24-25 

:     5,891  : 

36.9  . 

217,432 

;  6,360  .' 

2,483- 

•  3,677 

1925-26/29-30 

6,205  • 

34.3 

213,016 

:  6,231 

2,629  ' 

•  3,602 

1930-31/34-35 

:  7,141 

:  32.4 

231,402 

:  6,769 

3,298'  ' 

3,471 

1935-36/39-40 

.  7,087 

•:■  3Q.1 

:  213,079 

:  e,233 

:  2,920  ■ 

3,313 

1946-47 

1/ 

5,500 

30,9 

•  170,000 

:  4,972 

:  847 

:  4,125 

1947-48 

1/ 

6,700 

:  34.3 

239,000 

:  6,700 

•  1,790 

4,910 

1948-4f 

1/ 

:  7,100 

:  35,2 

250,000 

:  7,300 

2,750  2/ 

4 , 550 

1/  Acreage,  yield  per  acre,  and  production  are  estimates  of  the  Of 'ice  of 


Foreign  A"^i'icultural  Relations, 
2/  Ex^?ortable  surplus. .  .  • 

Co^yiled  from  official  statistics,  except  as  noted. 


Pice  exports  from  Sicim  in  1949  from  the  1948-49  harvest  (rieinly  December) 
are  eyoected  to  be  sharply  above  those  in  1948,  Shipments  diiring  the  January- 
May  period  approximated  1,430  million  pounds,  or  nearly  double  the  760  million 
exported  during  the  corresponding  months  of  the  year  before. 

SIi\M:    Rice  exports,  May  1949,  with 
cortiparisons 


Vear 


Months 

1939 

1947  : 

1948  : 

1949 

Million  ; 

f^lillion 

■lillion 

:  :!illion 

pounds 

:  pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

January  

293 

95 

121 

226 

February . , , . 

325 

43 

141 

:  328 

A/Tare  h .  

381 

73 

:  162 

:  345 

April 

-  363 

:        -  126 

:  178 

:  308 

■'ay..  

401 

104 

:  159 

:  224 

Tan.-'"^ay 
Tan. -Dec. ^ 

1,763 

:  441 

■  751" 

:  1,431 

3,802 

871 

1,7?0 

Compiled  from  preliminary  data,  American  Embassy,  Bangkok. 


Rice  during  the  Tanuary-'-fey  1949  period  was  exported  chiefly  to  Asia. 
The  principal  countries  of  destination  were  India,  "'alaya,  China,  Indonesia, 
and  Ceylon,  which  together  imported  more  than  60  percent  of  the  total 
shipped.    Exports  to  Europe  conprised  17  percent  of  the  deliveries,  and 
vjere  primarily  to  the  United  "kingdom,  Netherlands,  Sweden  and  Ireland, 

^lA'^:    Rice  (milled)  exports  by  country  of 
destination,  Tgiiuary  -  ^%y,  1949 


Continent 

Tanusry- 

Continent 

: January- 

Continent 

:  January 

and 

May  : 

and 

May 

and 

•ey 

Country 

1949 

:  Country 

.  1949 

Count  r:^ 

1949 

Million 

Million 

"'dllioi 

pounds 

pounds  : 

pounds 

ASIA; 

ASIA-cont . 

EUROPE- cont. 

84 

:  •  Hone:kong  

54 

:  I^orway 

4 

173 

Japan         , , 

69 

Sv;eden 

6 

India  ■ 

463 

'lalaya   

250 

Switzerland 

3 

Indonesia, . , , , . 

•  163 

Total   

:1,340 

•  United  Kingdom, . 

35 

Philinnines  

37 

:  EUROPE 

:      Total  i . 

86 

Portuguese  India  5 

:    Czechoslovakia. . 

:  2 

Damaged  or  Lost, , 

^orneo  

If 

Ireland   4 

5 

Total  exports,,. 

•1,431 

Sarawak. ,  

;  27 

:  Netherlands  

•  31 

Source:    American  Embassy, 


Bangkok. 
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Purchases  of  the  1948-49  crop  from  December  1  through  ''lay  totaled 
2,020  million  pounds,  an    amount  .larger  than  all  of  the  1949  exports  of 
around  1,800  million  pounds.    Increased  purchases  and  continued  heavy  ship- 
ments so  far  this  year  indicate  2,750  million  pounds  may  be  exported  in  1949. 
This  was  the  volume  estimated  as  the  exportable  surplus  on  December  1,  1948. 
Total 'exports  would  be  approximately  90  percent  of  the  prewar  (1931-40) 
average  trade  of  3,100  million  pounds.    Siam's  1947  and  1948  rice  shipments 
were  28  and  58  percent,  respectively,  of  the  prewar  average  exports. 

SlfC":    Exports  of  milled  rice,  by  country  of  destination, 
Tanuary-March  1949,  with  comparisons 


Country  of 

.  Average 

:  January-! 

larch  1/ 

aestinauion    ■ -  ; 

1936-40 

:  -1946  . 

:    1947  I/- 

1948  i/ 

:    1948  •  ■ 

1949 

I'aillion 
'  pounds 

:  'illion 
;  pouncis  ; 

:  liilion 
pounds 

:  'Hilion 
pounds 

:  .,1111  ion 
pounds 

:  Million 
pounds 

Porneo 

7 

24 

57 

23 

11 

12 

Ceylon 

:  111 
71 

0  : 
238 

0 

278 

484 

0 

112 

55 
77 

530  ; 

159 

85 

132 

80 

44 

India  

77 

•58 

69 

365 

66 

;  312 

26  . 

149 

96 

173 

0 

;  119 

193  J 

0  ; 

0 

0 

0 

:  0 

^Talayan  Union  

Manchuria. 

•  1,118  . 
24  . 

216 
0  : 

169 
0 

342 
0 

108 

•  0 

;  185 
'  0 

Philippines  

52 

0 

39 

132  . 

0 

0 

Pelgium. . , . ,  

Germany  

Netherlands  • 

64  . 

62  , 
82 

0  : 
0  : 
0  : 

0 
0 
0 

0  1 
0 

14  : 

0 

0 

0  . 

0 
0 
20 

United  Kingdom. . . . 

75 
86 

0  ; 
0  : 

0 
0 

10 

0  ; 

2  : 
0 

35 
0 

^uba  , , 

176 

0  : 

0  : 

0 

■  0  ■ 

0 

0 

0  : 

43 

"0 

0 

66 

147  : 

54 

49  i 

45 

42 

Total 

:  2,920  : 

991  : 

847 

1,790 

424 

901 

IT  Preliminary. 


Coii5)iled  from  official  sources. 


Export  prices  of  milled  rice  are  set  by  the  Government,  and  have  re- 
mained unchanged  throughout  1948  and  the  first  quarter  of  1949,  Separate 
prices  are  fixed  for  a  number  of  grades  based  on  the  percentage  of  broken 
grains.    The  distribution  of  grades  is  such  that  the  average  ririce  is  $7,20 
•  per  100  pounds,  including  export  duty,  but  excluding  gunny  sacks. 
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^lAM:    Rice  prices,  white  No.  1,  25  percent  broken,  per 
100  pounds,  ex-mill,  1919-20/39-40 


v^ar 

lAjh  i  te 

»     rvli  J.  0  w  - 

:         Year           :  Vt  ite 

(  Att  il-^'^ci.rch ) 

No.  1 

f  AnTi  1  — ^ V7*ch  ^ 

\  -iLM -1-  X  J-       -wJ-  Vi^ -u.  J 

Nh  1 

V           Ai—    GU.  v^xl        «        IMvy .  X 

Dollars 

Do  1  1  «T*^ 

:  Dollars 

1919-20  

6.10 

•  1926-27  

'  3.17 

:  1934-35  j  1.06 

1927-28  

2.86 

1920-21  

2.56 

1928-29  

2.68 

1935-36  :  1.36 

:  1936-37  :  1.52 

:  1937-38  :  1.43 

1938-39  :  1.31 

2.54 

:  1929-30....^.. 

2,69 

1922-23  

2.48 

1923-24  

2.60 

:  1930-31  

2.22 

19E4-25......,- 

-  2.92  . 

1931-32  

1.32 

■  1939-40  :  1.11 

0.98 

1925-26  

:  3.07 

1933-34  ; 

.79  • 

Siara  Statistical  Yearbook,  1935/36  -  1936/37. 


"^arket  Quotations  on  milled  rice  at  the  end  of  the  first  ouarter  ranged 
from  ^0.45  to  f>6.07  per  100  pounds.    These  are  for  rice  ex-mill,  excluding 
export  duty  and  ?ninnies  but  including  purchase  tax. 

SIA"^:    Rice  prices,  ex-mill  l/,  per  100  pounds, 

H«rch  1949 


Grv-^de 

Percent 
brokens 

Price  : 

Grade 

Percent 
brokens 

Price 

Percent 

Dollars 

Percent 

Dollars 

Sublime   

5 

6.07 

No.  1  • 

25 

:  5.13 

Exxra  super • . . 

10 

:  5.84 

A-1  super. ... 

:  4.48 

Super  

15 

5.60 

C-  super  

3.45 

Special  

20 

5.r^6 

1/    Excluding  export  duty  and  gunnj'-    sacks,  but  including  purchase  tax. 


Source:     American  Fnbassy,  Bangkok, 
Outlook 

There  is  no  let-up  in  the  drive  to  export  rice.    The  country's  economic 
policy  is  to  maintain  an  export  balance  of  trade.    Rice  contributes  iieavily  to 
that  balance  especially  at  present  prices.     Given  normal  growing  conditions, 
Siam  may  be  expected  to  continue  its  postwar  upward  trend  in  production  and 
exports, 

Pased  in  "part  on  reports  from  "^ohn  F.  O'Donnell,  Jr.,  American  Embassy, 
Tanrkok,  Siam.    The  production  statistics  published  in  this  report  were  not 
reported  by  the  American  Embassy,  but  consist  of  estimates  made  by  the  Office 
of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations. 
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J\aie  30,  19^9 
FOREIGN  MARKET  NOTES—RICE 

Efferson  Roports  on  the  Rice  Situation 
in  Brazil  l/ 

Brazil  is  not  likely  to  bo  so  important  in  the  world  trade  of" rice 
in  the  next  5  years  as  it  has  been  in  the  years  19l|5  through  19^4^,  Ex-' 
ports  are  expected  to  average  not  more  than  200  million  pounds  annually^ 
The  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  area  will  continue  to  produce  short-grain  rice 
which  will  compete  to  some  extent  with  United  States  rice  in  export 
markets^ 

Rice  exports  from  Brazil  in  19U9  will  bo  down  sharply  from  war  and 
postwar  years^    Probable  deliveries  abroad  will  be  closer  to  120  million 
pounds  than  the  200  million  forecast  earlier  in  the  season^    In  com- 
parison, about  200  million  pounds  were  exported  in  19U5j  335  million  in 
19146;  5U6  million  in  19^7*  ^^^d  h^6  million  pounds  in  19^8.    In  the  first 
6  rncnths  of  this  year,  the  trade  is  not  likely  to  exceed  7  million  pounds^ 
Only  1,953,000  pounds  v^ere  exported  in  the  first  3  months  of  the  year. 

Reasons  for  the  change  in  the  export-supply  picture  of  rice  in  Braz.il 
this  year  are  as  follows:     (1)  Serious  shortages  of  rice  which  occurred  ^ 
in  some  regions  of  Brazil  near  the  end  of  the  19i48-i49  marketing  season  's 
have  resulted  in  the  prohibition  by  the  Brazilian  Government  of  exports 
until  the  coimtry.*G  requirements  have  been  determined,  the  domestic  pro- 
duction evaluated,  and  supplies  reserved  to  meet  domestic  needs  before 
export  permits  are  issued^    Since  the  major  part  of  the  crop  is  harvested 
in  April  and  Ma^'-  and  it  is  June  or  July  before  the  supplies  available 
within  the  country  are  fully  Icnown,  the     Government  is  not  likely  to 
issue  major  export  permits  until  lato  July  or  August^     (2)  A  prolonged 
dry  spell  in  central  and  southern  Brazil  lasting  from  mid-November  to 
March,  the  peak  of  the  growing  season,  caused  an  estimated  decrease  in 
production  of  about  1+^9  million  bushels.    Total  production  of  rice  in 
Brazil  is  now  estimated  to  be  about  110  million  bushels  of  rough  rice 
or  the  equivalent  of  about  3,200  million  pounds  of  the  milled  product. 

The  forecast  that  exports  probably  vail  not  exceed  an  average  of  200 
million  pounds  annually  for  the  next  five  years  is  based  on  several 

1/  Preliminary  report  of  a  study  of  foreign  market  outlets  for  and  com- 
petition  with  United  States  rice  conducted  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Research  and  Marketing  Act^ 
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factors.    The  population  of  Brazil  is  increasing  rapidly.     It  gained  from 
30^6  million  in  1920  to  l4l,2  million  in  19^0  and  is  continuing  to  increase 
at  the  rate  of  about  1,6  percent  per  year.    The  population  in  19U9i  there- 
fore, probably  numbers  about  IxJ  million  people.    Rice  is  one  of  the  basic 
foods  and  due  to  decreased  purchases  of  wheat,  the  per-capita  consumption 
rate  of  rice  has  been  increasing.    With  the  exception  of  production  in  the 
Rio  Grande  do  Sul  region  in  southern  Brazil,  rice  output  in  Brazil  has  been 
gaining  only  fast  enough  to  meet  domestic  demands.     Indications  are  that 
the  expansion  of  production  may  beless  than  the  increase  in  consumption, 
thus  a  larger  part  of  the  export  surplus  from  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  my  be 
needed  in  central  and  northern  Brazil,    This  would  result  in  smaller 
supplies  for  export. 

An  important  factor  to  remember  when  considering  the  future  produc- 
tion of  rice  in  Brazil  is  that  this  crop  was  expanded  during  the  war  as 
the  result  of  unusimlly  high  world  prices  for  rice.    Cultivation  is  not 
likely  to  increase  further  in  central  and  northern  Brazil,  because  costs  of 
production  on  the  farms  vAioh  are  predominantly  small,  are  not  easily  re- 
duced in  trying  to  mcvetite  drop  in  world  rice  prices.    The  Rio  Grande  do  Sul 
region,  however,  is  an  area  of  large  farms  located  on  good  land.  Some 
long-time  increase  in  production  is  possible  in  this  nrca,  although  de-  1 
dining    piricos    plus  physical  limitations  of  land  and  v/ater  are  likely 
ijo  retard  any  largo-scale  expansion.    The  indications  are  that  any  increase 
in  available  supplies  from  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  may  be  absorbed  by  the  in- 
creasing demands  from  other  areas  in  Brazil, 

Background 

Brazil  is  the  fourth  largest  country  in  the  world.     If  the  "United 
States  had  another  State  the  size  of  Texas,  it  would  then  be  about  as 
large  as  Brazil^    The  country,  the  "Estados  Unidos-  do  Brazil",  consists  of 
20-  different  states,  the  Federal  Territory  of  Acre,  and  the  Federal  Dis- 
trict,   Rice,  one  of  the  major  food  crops  of  the  country,  is  produced  in 
every  major  area  of  the  nation.     It  appears  more  v/idoly  grown  in  Brazil 
than  corn  is  in  the  United  States,  with  as  many  different  types,  and  sev- 
eral methods  of  production  and  marketing,. 

For  purposes  of  classification  according  to  areas  of  rice  production, 
the  country  mx.Y  be  divided  into  three  major  rice  regions:     (l)  Northern 
Brazil,  with  the  major  States  being  Para,  l5aranhao,  and  Fiaui;   (2)  Central 
Brazil,  including  the  more  important  States  of  Sao  Paulo,  Parana,  Goiaz, 
and  liO-nas  Geraesj  and  (3)  Southern  Brazil,  which  consists  primarily  of 
the  State  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul, 

The  total  acreage  planted  to  rice  in  Brazil  in  I9U8,  about  h  million 
acres,  represents  an  area  more  than  twice  that  cultivated  in  the  Ifaited 
States,     Brazil's  acreage  was  almost  twice  as  large  as  the  prewar  average. 
The  average  in  the  1931-35  Period  was  2,1  million  acres  and  2,3  million 
in  the  years  I936-I4.O,.    Total  production  has  increased  at  about  the  same 
rate.    The  average  per  acre  yield,  from  28  to  29  bushels,  or  8  barrels 
per  acre,  has  been  relatively  stable  since  1930,    The  most  recent  forecast 
as  to  1911.8-149  production  is  U, 080, 000- acres  and  110,000,000  bushels  of 
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rough  rice.    The  per  aore  yield    this  year  is  indicated  to  be  below 
average^ 

According  to  observations  of  Dr,  Efferson  and  reports  from  different 
parts  of  the  country  with  respect  to  production  methods,  only  about  10 
percent  of  the  acreage  devoted  to  rice  in  northern  and  central  Brazil  is 
the  irrigated  type  similar  to  that  in  the  Itoited  States^     Dryland  rice  is 
grown  on  approximately  90  percent  of  the  acreage  in  those  regions.     It  is 
produced  on  rolling  to  hilly  lands  without  irrigation  and  is  dependent 
entirely  on  rainfall  for  water  supplies  during  the  grov/ing  season.  In 
Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  on  the  other  hand,  only  10  percent  of  the  total  area 
is  dryland  rice,  while  90  percent  is  irrigated^     In  19l4-8-i;9  "the  area 
planted  to' dryland  rice  amounted  to  79  percent,  and  to  irrigated  rice, 
21  percent^    Hhis  proportion  reportedly  has  not  changed  sig:aificantly  in 
the  past  20  years.    The  high  percentage  of  production  of  dryland  rice  in 
Brazil  dependent  on  rainfall    is  a  reason  for  wide  variations  within  the 
are«|.s  of  production  from  year  to  year^ 

Statistics  by  regions  indicate  that  about  12  percent  of  the  total 
rice  area  is  in  northern  Brazil,  75  percent  in  central  Brazil,  and  13 
percent  in  southom  Brazil,    According  to  production  statistics,  however, 
only  10  percent  of  the  volume  is  produced  in  northern  Brazil,  65  percent 
in  central  Brazil,  and  25  percent  in  southern  Brazil,    The  average  yields 
harvested  per  acre  in  the  large  dryland  rice  regions  of  northern  and 
central  Brazil  are  only  about  one-half  the  average  yields  per  acre  pro- 
duced in  the  irrigated  regions  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul^    Thus  the  southern 
region  produce?  one-fourth  of  the  total  production  on  only  about  one- 
eighth  of  the  total  area. 

Most  of  Brazil's  population  is  located  in  the  central  area,  in  or 
near  the  large  citiee  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  Sao  Paulo  and  in  the  nearby 
large  areas  of  coffee  and  cotton  farming.    The  northern  region  is  usually 
about  self-sufficient  in  rice  production,  with  a  small  surplus  in  years 
of  good  weather;  the  central  region,  although  it  produces  most  of  the 
rice,  is  usually  deficient  in  rice  and  requires  imports;  and  the  southern 
region,  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  is  the  only  rice  area  having  an  important 
surplus. 

Practically  all  of  the  dryland  rice  produced  in  Brazil  is  the  Agulha 
type,  or  "needle  rice",  while  most  of  the  irrigated  is  the  short-grain 
Japanese  rice,    A  snmll  amount  of  medium-grain  rice  is  produced  under 
both  dryland  and  irrigated  methods.    The  Agulha,  or  "needle  rice",  is  a 
long-grain  type  similar  to  the  Fortuna  variety  in  the  IMited  States  and 
in  some  cases  to  the  Honduras  formerly  produced  in  southern  Hhited 
States,'    It  is  not  so  long,  nor  does  it  have  so  high  a  quality,  as  the 
United  States  Rexora  or  Patna  varieties,  but  has  a  longer  grain  than 
any  of  the  United  States  medium- grain  types.    The  Blue  Rose  is  the 
principal  mediijm- grain  rice  produced  in  Brazil,    It  ivas  introduced  in 
1929  and  although  mixed  somewhat  since  that  time  with  other  medium- grain, 
including' Early  Prolific,  medium-grain  rice  in  Brazil  is  commonly  called 
Blue  Rose,    The  Brazil  short-grain  rice  is  called  Japonez  and  dates  back 
to  the  introduction  of  Japanese  varieties  into  southern  Brazil  in  I9I8, 
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Since  that  time,  other  short-grain  varieties  including  Gigante  from  Italy, 
Estirpe  h3  from  Egypt,  and  Caloro  and  Colusa  from  the  United  States  have 
largely  replaced  the  original  Japanese  types.    All  short-grain  rice,  how- 
ever, is  still  teraed  Japonez, 

At  the  present  time  about  JO  percent  of  the  rice  produced  in  Brazil 
is  the  Agulha  long-grain  type,  about  5  percent  is  the  Blue  Rose  medium- 
grain,  and  25  percent  is  the  Japan  short-grain  rice.     In  northern  and 
central  Brazil,  about  95  percent  of  the  total  production  is  the  Agulha, 
about  3  percent  the  Blue  Rose,  and  2  percent  the  Japanese  type.     In  Rio 
Gr&ndo  do  Sul,  however,  about  85  percent  of  the  production  is  the  Japanese 
type,  about  10  percent  is  the  Blue  Rose,  and  only  5  percent  is  the  Agulha 
long-grain  rice.    Before  the  war,  in  the  1935-39  period,  the  Rio  Grande 
do  Sul  area  produced  about  60  percent  short-grain,  35  percent  medium-grain, 
and  5  percent  long-grain  rice.    Apparently  due  to  high  prices  and  reduction 
of  quality  differentials  during  the  war,  many  farmers  in  the  exporting 
State  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  shifted  to  the  production  of  short-grain  rice. 
This  type  is  better  adapted  to  the  short  growing  season,  and  yields  more 
per  acre. 

Most  of  the  consiimer  demand  in  Brazil  is  for  long-grain  rice,  and 
the  second  preference  is  medium-grain,     Brazil,  therefore,  has  not  exported 
largo  quantities  of  long- grain  rice,  even  though  this  type  equals  about 
three-fourths  of  the  total  production.    The  country  probably  v/ill  not  ex- 
port significant  quantities  of  long-grain  or  medium-grain  rice  in  the  near 
future. 

The  dryland  rice  regions  of  central  and  north  Brazil 

The  dryland  rice  harvest  in  central  and  northern  Brazil  comprises 
more  than  70  percent  of  the  total  production  of  the  country^    It  is  pro- 
duced mostly  on  rolling  to  hilly  land,  and  is  grovm  under  relatively 
primitive  conditions.     Irrigation  is  not  practiced,  and  hand  methods  are 
used.    Rice  is  a  major  food  crop  on  many  small  farms,  and  it  is  a  supple- 
mentary food  crop  for  laborers  on  largo  farms. 

Most  of  the  dryland  rice  in  Brazil  is  produced  with  the  use  of  only 
one  piece  of  farm  equipment,  the  hand  hoe.    The  production  pattern  is  as 
folloT/s:     (1)  The  trees  and  brush  from  virgin  land  are  cut,  piled,  and 
burned  during  the  latter  part  of  the  dry  season.    This  in  most  areas  is 
from  May  to  August,     (2)  ViThen  the  first  general  rains  begin  in  September 
and  October,  the  freshly  burned-over  land  is  hoed,  shallow  holes  in  the 
soft  earth  are  dug,  rice  seeds  at  a  uniform  rate  of  7  per  hill  about  10 
inches  apart  are  dropped,  and  the  hill  is  covered  with  the  feet,    (3)  The 
growing  rice  is  hoed  2  to  3  times  and  all  weeds  are  chopped  out  during 
the  growing  season,  v;hich  is  from  November  to  L^rch,     (h)  The"  crop  is 
cut  by  hand  in  the  harvest  season  from  February  through  Llarch^    The  har- 
vested rice  is  then  tipd  in  small  bundles  and  hung  on  small  racks  to  dry, 
(5)  These  small  bundles  of  cut  grain  after  1  to  3  weeks  are  transported 
to  a  central  location,  usually  not  more  than  200  yards  distant,  by  hand 
or  with  oxen  and  carts.    Then  the  crop  is  threshed.    To  thresh,  the  bundles 
are  beaten  over  a  slatted-rack  platform  which  is  encircled  with  a  I4.-  to 


5-foot  canvas  wall  to  prevent  the  threshed  grain  from  scattering.  When 
the  bundles  are  thrown  against  the-  limb'  slats,  the  rice  grains  fall 
through,  are  raked  up,  and  are  winnov/ed  by  the  wind^    The  usual  crew  for 
a  harvesting  operation  of  this  type  includes  2  workers  to  cut,  1  to  haul 
(with  an  ox-cart),  and  2  to  thresh.    The  rough  rico  is  produced  under 
these  conditions  on  many  small  farms,  and  is  usually  stored  at  the  farm^ 
In  many  cases,  especially* in  the  Amazon  region  in  the  North,  this  rough 
rice  is  stored  in  the  rafters  where  the  heat  and  smoke  from  the  fire  keep 
it  dry.    Since  the  crop  deteriorates  less  as  rough  rice  than  as  milled, 
the  practice  is  to  take  small  quantities  to  small  mills  nearby  whore  it 
is  milled  on  a  toll  basis  as  needed  for  homo  use.    Small  surpluses  are 
sold  to  local  buyers  who,  in  turn,  accumulate  larger  volumes  and  sell  to 
mills,  or  to  larger  concerns^    The  fariii  family  usually  produces  no  more 
than  10  acres  of  rice  annually. 

The  volume  of  Brazil's  future  rice  exports  appears  to  depend  to 
some  extent  on  the  permanency  of  dryland  rice  production.     If  this  pro- 
duction should  continue  to  expand,  rice  would  not  be  required  from  Rio 
Grande  do  Sul  and  Brazil's  export  Supplies  will  increase.    If  dryland 
rice  production,  on  the  other  hand,  does  not  continue  to  advance  in  pro- 
portion to  the  gain  in  population  in  central  Brazil,  that  aroa  will  re- 
quire larger  imports  from  Rio  Grande  do  Sul*s  commercial  crop,  and  export 
supplies  for  foreign  countries  will  decline.    According  to  most  authori- 
ties in  Brazil  and  in  the  American  Embassy,  the  expansion  of  dryland  rice 
production  in  recent  years  has  been  the  result  of  relatively  high  prices. 
Rice    has  been  a  more  profitable  crop  than  cotton  and  has  replaced  cotton 
as  a  cash  crop  on  many  farms.    Additional  lands  are  being  cleared  for 
cotton  and  coffee,  on  vjhich  dryland  rice  is  usually  the  first  crop  planted. 
The  supply  of  good  land  for  cotton  and  coffee  planting,  however,  reportedly 
is  being  exhausted,  and  the  world  price  of  rice  is  declining.    Upland  rice 
production  in  Brazil,  therefore,  is  not  expected  to  expand  in  the  next  5 
years  to  the  levels  of  the  last  5-yoa-r  period. 

Commercial  rice  region  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul 

In  contrast  to  most  of  the  remainder  of  Brazil,  rice  production  in 
the  State  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  is  semi -mechanized  and  most  of  the  rice  is 
irrigated.     It  is  cultivated  on  fairly  large  level  lands  and  reasonably 
efficient  production  and  marketing  methods  are  followed.  Long-time 
rotations  tend  to  stabilize  yields  per  aero  and  total  production  from  year 
to  year.    The  area  looks  like  much  of  the  rice  farming  land  in  southern 
United  States, 

The  farming,  however,  is  not  mechanized  as  we,  in  the  United  States, 
think  of  mochanization.    The  land  plowed  with  tractors  is  less  than  10 
percent  of  the  total  area  planted.    Most  of  the  land  is  plowed  in  fall 
and  winter  {Mary  to  July)  with  oxen  teams  drawing  8  to  12-inch  steel 
mouldboard  plows,    YiJhile  some  fields  are  plowed  with  tractors,  most  of 
the  farmers  report  they  prefer  to  use  the  more  expensive  equipment  only 
when  a  rush  job  is  to  be  done,  such  as  fitting  and  harvesting.  Tractors 
are  more  widely  used  for  fitting  operations  in  the  spring  months  of 
September  and  October,    About  60  percent  of  the  total  area  is  disced 
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with  tractors^    The  practice  is  to  disc  onco  or  tivice  and  then  broadcast 
the  soed  with  end-gate  seeders.    Seeding  is  at  the  rp.te  of  about  200 
pounds  per  acre  or  about  twice  the  rate  used  in  the  TJhited  States,  and 
about  U  times  that  in  the  dryland  areas  of  Brazil  where  the  rice  is 
dropped  in  hills  by  hand^ 

Rice  is  planted  in  October  and  Nover.bor^    After  seeding,  the  levees 
are  built  by  hand  with  shovels.    Tractor  graders  were  introduced  several 
years  ago,  but  they  are  used  little^    When  the  plants  are  fron  U  to  6 
inches  higti,  the  fields  are  irrigated.     Of  the  total  area  planted,  ^6 
percent  is  irrigated  by  pumping  water  from  nearby  streams,  mostly  with 
stoam-engine  operated  pumps  which  take  v/ood  for  fuel,.    About  31  percent' 
of  the  planted  area  is  irrigated  by  reservoirs  and  gravity-flow  systems^ 
and  13  percent  by  a  combination  of  theso  two  methods,    Yfater  usually  is 
maintained  on  tho  land  until  about  3  weeks  before  harvesting. 

Harvesting  is  begun  early  in  April  and  completed  in  Rky,    Rice  is  cut 
mostly  by  hand  with  scythes.     Combines  are  being  tried  after  having  been 
introduced  in  19-39,  hut  the  area  cut  mechanically  is  still  less  than  1 
percent  of  t}io  total  area  harvested.    The  general  practice  is,  after 
having  cut  tho  standing  grain  with  sc^-thes,  to  tie  the  stalks  into  small 
bundles  and  then  stack  in  shocks  about  5  feet  high.    Two  to  3  weeks  after 
shocking,  the  cut  grain  is  hauled  to  stationary  threshing  machines. 
These  machines  are  modern  types,  imported  mostly  from  the  Iftiitod  States, 
Except  for  tlio  fact  that  the  unthreshed  grain  is  hauled  to  the  threshing 
machine  in  ox-wagons  pulled  by  groups  of  from  U  to  8  oxen,  and  the 
threshed  grain  is  then  hauled  to  the  warehouse  or  dryer  in  similar  fashion, 
this  threshing  operation  is  very  similar  to  tho  former  practice  in  southern 
United  States  before  combines  v/ere  used.    The  strav;  stacks  are  utilized 
for  cattle  feed  in  the  winter.     Because  of  dampness  during  the  harvesting 
season,  most  of  tho  rough  rice  is  dried  in  artificial  dryers  even  thou^ 
it  hr. s  been  shocked  in  the  field.    These  dryers  are  of  the  upright  type, 
similar  to  those  used  in  the  United  States  and  in  Italy,  and  are  an  ' 
essential  iteia  of  equipment  on  all  fairly  large  farms.    Many  of  the 
simller  producers  dry  their  rice  on  open-air  wooden  platforms. 

Forty-four  percent  of  the  rice  land  is  operated  by  owner- ope rat or 
farmers  and  56  percent  by  tenants.    The  tenants  usually  pay  cash  for 
rent  or  share-rent  amounting  to  about  20  to  25  percent  of  the  crop  for  the 
the  land,  including  the  fallov/  land  used  for  their  livestock,  and  supply 
their  own  irrigation  facilities.    There  are  about  6,500  rice  farms  in 
the  State,     Of  these  50  percent  cultivate  less  than  15  acres  of  rice  per 
farm  and  the  remainder,  being  fairly  large  farms,  produce  as  high  as  5C0 
acres  of  rice^    The  usual  rotation  is  rice  on  the  land  for  one  year,  and 
fallow  land,  pastured  with  beef  cattle  for  two  years.    There  are  about 
850  tractors  on  rice  farms  in  the  State  (more  than  one -third  of  all  the 
tractors  on  fams  in  Brazil),  mostly  of  the  Case  and  International  steel- 
wheel  type  from  the  United  States,    ilechanical  irrigation  pumps  number 
about  1,600  of  which  most  are  of  the  steam-operated  type.    About  i+O  per- 
cent of  tho  producers  use  fertilizers.    From  90  to  180  pounds  of  bono 
meal  is  applied  per  acre  of  rice  planted^ 


There  are  50  fairly  large  rice  mills  in  the  State^    These  mills 
operate  with  old-type  German  machinery  which  mill  efficiently  the 
Japanese  short-grain  rice.    Some  of  these  mills  are  equipped  to  apply 
talc  and  glucose  coating  and  they  produce  a  glazed  rice  of -the  short- 
grain  type  which  is  equal  in  quality  to  that  observed  anyvjhore  in  the 
world.    Average  milling  percentages  for. Japan  shpr-Jj-grain  rice  are  from 
68  to  70  percent^    The  milled  rice,  on  the  average,  consists  of  62  per- 
cent so-called  head  rioe  (includes  from  10  to  12  percent  brokens  of  l/2 
grain  size  or  larger),  and  U  percent  brokens  of  l/U  to  l/2  grain  size, 
and  3  percent  brewers*  rice^    An  additional  8  percent  consists  of  bran  and 
the  remaining  23  percent  is  hulls  and  waste  which  are  used  for  fuel. 
Typical  Blue  Rose  percentages  were  reported  to  be  62  percent  head  rice 
(including  I6  to  20  percent  large  brokens),  h  percent  brokens,  and  2 
percent  brewers  rice,  or  a  total  yield  of  68  percent.    Milling  percentages 
for  the  small  voliane  of  Agulha  long-grain  produced  were  reported  to  be  l+S 
percent  head  rice  (including  10  percent  largo  brokens),  10  perceftt  brokens, 
and  2  percent  brewers'  rice,  or  a  total  yield  of  only  oO  percent. 

Milled  rice  grades  in  general  on  the  market  in  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  ^ 
include  14.  different  grades:     (l)  Especial,  with  less  than  2,5  percent 
striped  grains,  less  than  2  percent  chalky  grains,  less  than  15  percent 
broken  grains,  and  less  than  ,03  percent  yellow  grains;  (2)  Primeira,  or 

1-  A  with  a  tolerance  down  to  7,5  percent  striped  grains,  3  percent  chalky 
grains,  30  percent  broken  grains,  and  ,1  yellow  grains;  (3)  Sogunda,  or 

2-  A,  with  a  tolerance  of  5Q  percent  striped  grains,  5  percent  chalky- 
grains,  60  percent  broken  grains,  and  5  percent  yellow  grains;  and  (k) 
"J4.-A",  with  a' tolerance  of  moro  than  50  percent  striped  grains,  5  pefcent 
chalky  grains,  60  percent  broken  grains,  and  5  percent  yellow  grains. 
These  grades  ripply  to  both  Japan  short-grain  and  Blue  ^^ose  medium-grain 
rice.    For  Agulha  long-grain  ricoj  all  specifications  are  the  same  except 
the  broken-grain  tolerance.    This  is  higher,  being  less  than  20  percent 
for  Especial,  less  than  UO  percent  for  Primeira,  less  than  60  percent  for 
Segunda,  and  60  percent  or  more  for  "3--^^",    Official  Government  grades 
consisting  of  9  different  classes  v/ere  established  in  I9I4.I  but  they  have 
not  been  accepted  for  general  use  hy  the  trade  who  find  that  they  make 
too  many  fine  distinctions.    These  Government  grades  vary  from  "Tipo  l" 
with  less  than  0,5  percent  striped  grains,  less  than  2  percent  chalky, 
less  than  5  percent  broken  grains,  and  no  yellow  grains  down  to  "Tipo 
9",  which  is  the  same  as  "3-'A"  as  given  above.    According  to  trade  re- 
ports, exports  from  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  in  recent  years  have  been  about 

20  percent  of  the  Especial  grade,  about  I4O  percent  of  the  Primeira 
grade,  and  ko  percent  of  the  Segimda  grade. 

Current  prices  for  rice  in  the  Porto  Alogro  area  (May  19^4-9)  are  as 
follows:    Rough  rice  prices  paid  to  producers  are:     (a)  Japanese  short- 
grain,  $2,18  per  bushel;  (b)  Blue  Rose  medltcn-grain,  12,, 62  per  bushel; 
and  (c)  Agulha  long- grain,  |2,9U  per  bushel.    These  prices  are  about 
22  cents  above  the  minimum  prices  set  by  the  Goverranont,    For  the  top 
grade  of  milled  rice.  Especial,  ivholosalo  prices  are  $7,8?  per  100 
pounds  of  milled  rice  of  the  Japanese  type,  l9,U9  per  100  pounds  for 
the  Blue  Rose,  and  J|lO,50  per  100  pounds  for  milled  Agulha  rice.  Retail 
prices  are  12  cents  per  pound  for  ^Iuq  Rose  mediicn-grain,  9  cents  per 
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pound  per  Japanese  short-grain,  and        cents  per  pound  for  Agulha  long- 
grain. 

Exporters  of  rice  from  this  area,  as  well  in  other  parts  of  Brazil, 
also  have  additional" costs.    There  is  a  Government  export  tax  of  5  percent 
of  the  average  f.o^b^  value.    This  tax  was  reported  as  being  established 
when  v»rorld  rice  prices  were  at  a  high  level  and' the  revenue  is  being  used 
to  help  "loss-fortunate"  agricultural  producers.     It  is  subject  to  annual 
revision,  depending  on  changes  in  world  rice  prices.    Also,  an  additional 
3  percent  sales  tax  is  assessed  on  all  shipments  to  either  domestic  or 
foreign  markets.    Various  miscellaneous  charges  on  shipments  are  reported 
to  average  one-half  to  1  percent,  making  a  total  of  8,5  percent  additional 
costs  in  exporting  rice. 

Rice  prices  in  the  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  area  and  in  the  other  regions  of 
Brazil  show  little  indication  of  declining.    Prices  have  increased  since' 
191-I-1  and  present  indications  are  that  a  decrease  is  not  expected  in  I9l)9, 

'Costs  of  production  at  the  producer  level  are  reported  to  be  advancing 
also,    ■''■ccording  to  the  annual  survey  of  costs  conducted  by  the  Institute 
do  Arroz  (  The  Rice  Institute),  average  costs  of  rice  production  have  in- 
creased from  $70  per  acre  in  the  l^U^-h^  season  to  l93  psr  acre  in  I9I+8- 
149,    Average  yields  per  acre  are  reported  to  be  about  57  bushels  of  rough 
rice.    Labor  and  machinery  costs  are  not 'expected  to  decline.  Current 
labor  costs  on  farms  are  from  $1,34  "^o  ^1,60  per  8-hour  day,  or  about 
double  the  rate  of  ii  years  ago.    The  tractors  used  most  commonly,  the 
"Caso-LA"  and  the  "Massey-Karris  55",  cost  from  $U,270  to  $5,600,  Gaso- 
line costs  to  farmers  are  39  cents  per  gallon;  kerosene  or  tractor  dis- 
tillate, 29  cents  per  gallon;  diesel  fuel,  26  cents  per  gallon;  and  motor 
oil,  76  cents  per  gallon.    Tractors,  trucks,  and  all  types  of  machinery 
parts  have  become  scarce  and  high-priced  in  recent  months.    This  is  due 
to  Brazil *s  dollar  shortage  and  the  resulting  restrictions  on  imports. 

In  geneinl,  there  appears  to  be  little  probability  that  Rio  Grande 
do  Sul  will  expand  rice  production  substantially  in  the  next  few  2-''ears, 
The  current  level  of  acreage,  between  500,000  and  600,000  acres  of  rice  ' 
annually,  however,  probably  will  bo  maintained  for  the  next  3  to  5  yoa-rs. 
Current  plans  of  the  State  are  for  the  construction  of  additional  irriga- 
tion facilities  to  increase  production  by  as  much  as  25  to  50  percent. 
Some  of  these  plans  v;ill  bo  completed,  but  others  are  likely  to  be 
abandoned  because  of  high  costs  of  construction  in  relation  to  export 
prices  rocoivod  for  rice. 

The  area  will  continue  to  produce  rice  which  v/ill  compete  to  some 
extent  with  United  States  rice  in 'export  markets.    This  competition  will 
be  restricted  to  short-grain  rice.    For  the  next  3  to  5  years  indications 
are,  because  of  larger  demands  for  rice  in  central  Brazil,  that  the  volxjrae 
available  for  export  from  the  region  will  be  less  than  the  355  to  5^6  _^ 
million  pounds  exported  annually  from  I9U6  througji  "  ' 
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FOREICM  MARKET  NOTES— RICE 

J.  N.  Efferson  Reports  on  the  Rice  Situation  in  Argentina  l/ 

Argentina  holds  no  promise  as  a  possible  future  outlet  for  United 
States  rice.     In  the  next  few  years  it  probably  will  produce  a  volume 
about  sufficient  for  domestic  consumption.    The  country  could  raise  rice 
for  export,  according  to  Dr.  Efferson,     It  has  good  land  and  its  pro- 
ducers are  experienced  in  mechanized  and  large-scale  faming*  Exportable 
quantities  of  rice  are  not  likely  to  be  forthcoming  in  the  near  future 
but  could  be  within  the  next  10  years. 

The  average  annual  per  capita  consumption  of  rice  in  Argentina, 
which  has  remained  fairly  stable,  is  only  from  10  to  12  pounds,  according 
to  Dr,  Efferson,    This  is  from  one-tenth  to  one-fifth  as  much  as  is  con- 
sumed in  most  of  the  countries  in  South  America,    This  low  constonption 
of  rice  is  due  largely  to  the  high  per  capita  consianption  of  moat  which 
is  from  250  to  275  pounds  annually,  or  about  twice  as  much  as  in  the 
Tiiitsd  States,    In  Asia,  the  farmer  or  laborer  customarily  takes  a  con- 
tainer of  cooked  rice  to  the  field  or  to  his  Job,     In  Argentina,  the 
worker  carries  from  2  to  14.  pounds  of  fresh,  raw  meat,  and  at  lunch  time 
he  builds  a  fire,  sears  the  meat,  and  eats  it.    Since  Argentina's  popu- 
lation has  continued  to  increase,  however,  the  total  demand,  for  rice 
has  also  increased,    The  rosult  has  been  that  rice  has  become  a  relatively 
scarce  commodity  in  that  country  in  the  last  2  or  3  years.    According  to 
trade  reports, '  the  19i47-lj-8  crop  was  consumed  in  10  months  (lay  19U3  to 
February  19^49 )#  and  rice  supplies  were  not  available  for  consumers  during 
Mirch  and  April,    Because  of  Government  restrictions  on  imports,  rice 
has  not  been  imported  to  relieve  the  situation  and  consumers  have  eaten 
mora  beef  instead  of  rice. 

Domestic  production  reportedly  has  not  kept  pace  with  the  demand 
for  rice  because  of  a  Governmental  policy  of  fixing  retail  ceiling 
prices  on  the  product,  which  discouraged  expansion.    The  official  prices 
to  producers  in  19i+8  were  fixed  at  $2,56  per  bushel  for  rough  rice  for 
short-grain,  and  at  |2,68  per  bushel  for  medium-grain.    The  official 
retail  ceiling  at  which' milled  rice  of  the  short-grain,  and  medium- 
grain  variety,  unpacked,  was  sold  was  12  oorits  por  pound, 

"ij  Preliminary  report  of  a  study  of  foroigo  market'  outlets  for  and  eofli- 
petition  with  Ihitod  Statoa  rieo  conductod  under  the  provisions  tho 
Rqso;  roh  and  Marketing  Act. 
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Recently  the  Government  changed  this  policy,    A  minimum  price  which 
millers  were  required  to  pay  producers  was  established  in  April  19^9  ^.t 
$3»35  pel*  100  poimds  for  short-grain  rougjh  rice  and  I3.U7  per  100  pounds 
for  medium-grain  rice.    Retail  prices  for  medium-grain  rice  rose  to  19 
cents  per  pound.    Minimum  price  ceilings  apparently  wore  based  on  the 
results  of  a  survey  of  production  costs  made  by  the  rice  producers* 
organization.    The  results  of  this  survey  indicated  that  average  costs 
of  rougl-i  rice  production  for  the  19U8-I|9  season  were  ^3.23  per  bushel. 

If  the  policy  is  continued  of  establishing  annual  prices  according 
to  costs  of  production,  the  belief  is  that  rice  production  in  Argentina 
will  increase.     If  maintained,  production  reportedly  could  be  expected 
to  increase  from  10  to  20  percent  next  year  and  an  additional  10  to  20 
percent  the  follo^ving  year.    At  that  time  all  domestic  requirements 
^vould  DG  mot. 

Since  official  statistics  are  not  roleasod  by  the  Government  at 
the  present  time,  an  accurate  picture  of  the  current  rice  situation  in 
Argentina  is  difficult  to  obtain.     It  appears  that  the  recent  estimate 
of  the  American  Embassy,  128,000  acres  planted  and  5,880,000  bushels  of 
rough  rice  produced,  is  a  good  estimate  of  the  crop.    Harvesting  condi- 
tions in  the  areas  of  production  have  been  unusually  favorable  this  year 
and  weather  conditions  permitted  the  harvest  to  extend  almost  a  full 
month  beyond  the  harvesting  dates. 


i\RGElTTINA:    Rico  acreage,  production,  end  trade,  1929-30  to  19l^~h9 
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This  series  shows  several  interesting  facts  in  the  dovelopmont  of 
the  rice  industry  in  Argentina;    The  first  important  change  was  the- 
sudden  shift  from  the  importation  of  milled  rice  to  the  taking  of  rough 
rice.    This  occurred  in  1931  and.it  was  tho  result  of  a  new  GovemmGnt 
policy  which  imposed- restrictive  duties  on  milled  rice  to  foster  the 
domestic' milling  industry,  .  The  change  greatly  stimulated, tho  domestic 
industry,  since  the  acreage  and  production  increasod  about  5  times  from 
1930  to  1935*    The  next  important  change  was  the  gradual  reduction  of, 
imports.    This  began  in  1937  recent  years  only  insignificant 

quantities  have  been  taken.     In  19^6,  exports  totalled  I7  million  pounds. 
The  domestic  crop  has  become  fairly  stabilized  at  about  125,000  acres 
planted  and  from  5*500,000  to  7,000,000  bushels  harvested,  after  reaching 
a  peak  of  8,600,000  bushels  of  rough  rice  in  the  19h3'^h-  season. 

About  70  percent  of  the  rice  produced  in  Argentina  appears  to  be  the 
medium-grain  type  and  30  percent  of  tho  short- grain  rice.  Long-grain 
production  is  insignificant.    On  farms,  short-grain  rice  usually  is 
called  "Japanese",  and  the  medium-grain  is  termed  "Blue  Rose".  Upon 
examination  of  samples,  however,  it  appears  that  each  of  these  types  in- 
cludes a  mixture  of  several  varieties.    There  is  considerable-  variation 
in  the  size  and  length  of  the  grain  in  the  "Blue  Rose"  as  well  as  in  the 
short-grain  type.    Milled  short-grain  is  called  "Glace"  by  distributors 
and  consumers,  and  milled  medim-grain  is  loaovm  as  "Carolina"  rice. 
Although  consumers    apparently  usually  prefer  the  mediijm-grain  "Carolina", 
the  trade  reports  ohat  due  to  tho  relative  shortage  of  rice,  consumers 
at  the  present  time  have  little  preferonco  as  long  as  they  are  able  to 
buy  rice.    Long-grain  rice  is  not  consumed  in  Argentina, 

The  planting  season  for  rice  begins  in  September,  reaches  its  peak 
in  October,  and  is  completed  in  November,    Harvesting  usually  starts  in 
Iferch  and  is  completed  by  the  end  of  April  although  in  some  years  it 
extends  through  l&y. 

Rico  is  cultivated  in  the  Provinces  of  Bntre  Rios,  Corrientos, 
Santa  Fe,  Salta,  Tucuman,  and  Misiones,    Most  of  the  commercial  crop 
is  produced  in  the  northern  part  9f  the  country  due  west  of  the  major 
commercial  area  of  Brazil,  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,    Production  specialists 
in  Argentina,  however,  think  that  early-maturing  varieties  can  be  grown 
in  large,  lowland  areas  south  of  Buenos  Aires,  ■  •  -  ,■ 

Practically  all  the  crop,  is  produced  on  a  fairly  large  scale  and  is 
irrigated.    Some  'upland  rice  is  grovm  in  an  area  in  the  extreme  north 
adjacent  to  the  upland  rice  region  of  Central  Brazil,  but  this  production 
is  minor  and  has  no  commercial  importance.    The  land  usually  is  plov/ed 
with  teams  of  horses.    Three  to  5  teams  are  the  rule,  but  occasionally 
there  are  as  many  as  8,    Some  land  is  plov/ed  with  tractors,  and  seeded 
with  a  grain  drill.    The  u'sual  spacing  is  6  inches  betiveen  the  drills, 
although  in  some  instances,     spacing  is         inches.    Average  seeding 
rates 'are- 2, I|.  bushels  per  acre.     In  regions  where  weeds  are  especially 
thick,  or  where  some  of  the  seed  may  be  destroyed  by  birds,  up  to  3*6 
bushels  per  acre  are  seeded. 
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"When  the  crop  is  I|.  to  6  inches  high,  it  is  flooded  and  kept  covered 
with  water  imtil  just  before  harvest.     In  the  important  connnercial  areas 
of  north-central  Argentina,  the  v/ater  for  irrigation  is  obtained  from 
nearby  streams.    It  is  lifted  by  elaborate  pimping  systems  to  higher 
levels  than  is  customary  in  most  parts  of  the  v/orld  where  surface  water 
is  used  for  irrigation.     On  one  farm,  the  water  was  lifted  15  ys.rds  from 
the  river  fronting  the  property  up  to  the  main  canal,     Cn  another,  the 
rent  paid  by  the  operator  for  the  land  was  double  the  rent  usually  paid 
in  the  area  because  the  source  of  water  was  nearby  and  required  only  an 
8-yard  lift.     In  this  area,  the  relative  scarcity  of  water  and  the  ex- 
pense of  irrigation  appear  to  limit  the  expansion  of  rice  production. 
In  the  northwest,  however,  near  the  foothills  of  the  Andes,  gravity-flov/ 
irrigation  systems  are  common.    Although  the  land  planted  to  rice  usually 
is  flat  and  is  laid  out  in  large  fields  similar  to  those  in  the  United 
States,  the  levees  generally  are  2  to  3  feet  high.    They  are  laid  out  on 
rectangular  lines  rather  than  in  contours,  and  are  not  constructed  on 
gradual  slopes.     Before  harvesting  mechanically  becomes  widespread  in 
Argentina,  this  system  of  rectangular  levees  would  have  to  be  changed  in 
order  to  use  labor-saving  machinery  efficiently. 

Most  of  the  crop  is  harvested  as  it  is  in  Brazil,     It  is  cut  by 
hand,  shocked  in  the  field  in  shocks  from  5  to  6  feet  high,  and  then 
hauled  to  stationary  threshing  machines  for  threshing.     In  some  regions, 
however,  combines  and  binders  are  used.     One  farm  visited  by  Dr,  Efferson 
had  5  Massey-Harris  self-propelled  12-foot  cutter-bar  com.bines  in  opera- 
tion.   This  farm,  the  largest  and  most  highly  mechanized  rice  farm  in 
Argentina,  used  6  self-propelled  units  on  an  acreage  of  3»000  acres.  In 
addition,  some  of  the  crop  was  cut  by  hand.    Due  to  the  short  harvesting 
season,     it  v«is    believed  one  large  solf-propolled  combine  v/as  necessary 
to  use  on  each  250-300  acres  harvested. 

"Whether  rice  is  harvested  by  hand,  binder,  or  combine,  v/eather 
conditions  make  it  necessary  for   it    to   be  dried  in  a  mechanical  dryer 
in  order  that  it  keep  well  in  storage.    This  is  the  principal  reason 
that  most  of  the  rice  farms  in  Argentina  are  fairly  large,  varying  from 
250  to  1,250  acres  annually.    To  grow  rice,  one  must  have  available  a 
dryer  on  the  farm  or  nearby.     Consequently,  the  output  must  be  sufficient 
to  pay  for  the  costs  of  maintaining  a  dryer.    Rice  usmlly  is  taken  from 
the  field  v/ith  a  moisture  content  of  25  percent  and  is  reduced  to  about 
15  percent  for  proper  storage.    The  dryers  are  of  the  upright  type  similar 
to  those  in  Brazil.    They  are  manufactured  in  Argentina,    Yiood  is  used 
for  fuel.    There  is  a  lack  of  cooperative  drying  facilities  in  ^irgentina 
probably  because  of  the  transitory  nature  of  the  rice  enterprises  there. 

Practically  all  of  the  rice  grown  commercially  in  Argentina  is 
produced  by  tenant  farmers  who  lease  for  a  3-  to  U-year  period  good  land 
where  water  is  available.    The  pumping  equipment  is  moved  to  this  lot, 
where  levees,  irrigation  ditches,  and  drainage  canals  are  built,  Vihen 
the  typical  "tar-paper"  houses  for  the  laborers  arc  moved  in,  and  the 
dryor  is  constructed,  the  grower  is  readj^  to  produce  the  crop,    Hice  is 
grown  continuously  for  3  to  1;  years,  then  v;hen  red  rice  and  weed  infesta- 
tions make  another  rice  crop  \jnprof itable,  the  land  is  returned  to  the 
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awnor  for  uso  as  pasture.    The  tenant  farmers  then  move  to  another  area 
and  follow  the  same  pra.ctice.    These  grov/ors  establish  their  omi  pumping 
and  irrigation  facilities  and  usually  pay  for  the  rent  for  the  land  in 
cash.    Current  rental  costs  on  an  average  are  reported  to  be  |12  per 
acre.     Farmers  are  specialized  and  their  capital  is  invested  in  work- 
stock,  equipment,  houses,  and  dryers  to  produce  rice,  and  no  capital  is 
invested  in  the  land.    Fertilizers  are  not  used  and  formal  rotation 
practices  are  not  followed.     Some  interest  is  apparent  in  the  establish- 
ment of  ricQ  production  on  a  more  permanent  basis  so  as  to  save  high 
costs  of  moving  every  3  to  U  years  and  also  to  reduce  costs  of  irriga- 
tion, but  little  has  been  done  in  this  regard  so  far,     Qn  one  farm 
%-isited,  a  permanent  system  was  planned  which  was  based  on  a  rotation 
of  rice  and  alfalfa  used  for  beef-cattle  pasture. 

Rico  produced  in  this  manner  visus-lly  is  heavily  infested  v/ith  red 
grains.    In  a  large  mill  in  Buenos  Aires  visited  by  Dr,  Efferson,  the 
milled  rice  contained  about  15  percent  red  grains,  and  it  v;as  reported 
as  typical.     In  this  mill,  one  of  the  best  in  Argentina,  a  final  product 
was  produced  which  had  only  a  trace  of  rod  striped  grains  in  it.  This 
product  was  obtained  by  careful  milling,  including  3  runs  througli  the 
polishers.    The  mill  had  a  capacity  of  11,000  pomds  of  rough  rice  per 
hour.     It  was  operated  with  German-t;/pc  maoliineiy  which  was  old,  but 
short- grain  and  medium- grain  rice  of  good  quality  was  being  produced. 

The  standard  quality,  packed  in  110-pound  paper  bags  and  15ii-po\and 
Jute  bags,  contained  20  percent  broken  grains.  The  mill  also  sells  a 
luxury  package,  in  a  2-pound  pasteboard  box,  with  a  broken  grain  per- 
centage not  to  exceed  7  percent.  It  had  efficient  ai^itomatic  packaging 
machinery  for' consumer-size  containers.  Costs  of  packaging  in  those 
2-pound  boxes,  it  was  reported,  were  3  cents  per  pound  over  the  costs 
of  putting  the  same  product  in  15l!.-pound  jute  bags. 

This  mill,  together  with  20  other  rice  mills  now  in  operation  in 
ilrgentina,  was  coo.ting  all  the  milled  rice  with  a  glucose-talc.     In  the 
process,  the  liquid  glucose  solution  and  the  powdered  talo    was  placed 
by  hand  in  small  mixers,  after  milling  a.nd  mixing- in  of  broken  grains, 
but  the  product  was  uniformly  coated  and  of  good  quality.    The  glucose- 
talc  coating  was  reported  to  be  necessary  to  the  mailing  process.  It 
was  indicated  that  if  it  is  not  done,  the  milled  rice  becomes  chalky 
within  2  months  and  is  more  suscoptiblo  to  insect  damage, 

Mllers  reported  that  the  average  milling  percentages  for  short- 
grain  Japanese  rice  v/ore  62  percent  whole  grains,  9  percent  brokens, 
and  8  percent  bran,  and  for  the  nodiun-grain  Blue  Rose  type  60  percent 
"vtiolo  grains,  8  percent  brokens,  and  8  percent  bran.    The  whole- grain 
rice  probably  includes  the  usual  8-  to  12-percent  broken  grains  of 
larger  sizes.    Reportedly  no  general  grades  of  milled  rice  are  being 
used  at  the  present  time  by  the  trade  in  Argentina*    Prior  to  the  war 
5  major  grade  designations  were  used,  depending  on  broken  rice  contm  t 
and  percentage  of  yellow  grains,  but  in  recent  years  rice  sales  are 
made  on  the  b-^sis  of  specific  broken  grain  percentages. 
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WORLD  RICE  PROroCTION  IN  1948-49  EXCEEDS  PREWAR  lEVEL 

Tiforld  rice  production  in  1948-49  (August- July)  increased  4  percent 
over  the  preceding  year' s  harvest  and  was  2  percent  larger  than  the 
prewar  average  output,  according  to  the  estimate  of  the  Office  of  Foreign 
Agricultural  Relations,-  The  harvest  is  estimated  at  7^500  million 
bushels  compared  with  .7,200  million  in  the  year  before  and  7,300  million 
bushels  before  "the  war  (1935-36/39-40)  o 

This  marked  gain  in  production  was  the  result  of  increased  acreages 
planted  and  exceptionally  favorable  weather  in  a  large  number  of  countries. 
The  world  rice  acreage  harvested  was  the  largest  on  record..  Relatively 
small  increases  in  many  of  the  lesser  producing  countries  combined  to 
effect  a  large  net  gain  in  the  total  acreage,  particularly  in  the  regions 
outside  Asia,  ' 

The  production, of  Asia  increased  sharply  over  the  preceding  year's 
harvest,  and  it  approximated  prewar  output  for  the  first  time 'since  ' 
before  the  war,    Europe  produced  its  largest  crop  since  World  Vfar  II, 
and  record  crops  were  grown  in  Africa  and  North  America,    South  American 
production,  hov/ever,  was  only  slightly  larger  than  the  year  before,  and 
was  less  than  the  record  of  2  years  earlier, 

Asia's  crop  is  estimated  at  6,950  million  bushels  compared  with 
6,700  million  in  1947-48, and  a  preifvar  average  of  nearly  7,000  million 
bushels.    Although  there  was  an  increase  in  acreage  in  all  the  Asiatic  ■ 
countries  except  Erench  Indochina  and  Indonesia,  the  greatest  increases 
were  in  the  importing  countries.    Good  crops  were  harvested  in  China, 
India,  Japan,  the  Philippines,  Korea,  Siam,  Burma  and  Erench  Indochina* 
Production  was  smaller  in  the  Jfelayan  Union, 

China's  rice  acreage  increased  slightly  in  1948,    Weather  conditions 
generally  were  favorable,  -  and  another  good  crop  was  harvested.  The 
outturn  is  estimated  at  2,360  million  bushels  from  45,617,000  acres. 
'  Before' the  war  (1931-37)  production  averaged  2,453  million  bushels  from 
48,853,000  acres. 

The  ha'rvest  of  the  Indian  Union  is  estimated  at  1,550  million 
bushels,  a  ;;substantial  gain  over  the  1,460  million  reported  the  year 
before,  and  11  percent  larger  than  the  average  of  1,400  million  before 
the  war  (1936-37/39-40),    The  unofficial  estimate  of  Pakistan's  produc- 
tion is  585  million  bushels,  which  is  3  percent  larger  than  in  1947-48 
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and  8  percent  more  than  the  prewar  ( 1936-37/3 Q-'Z+O)  average  of  54,0 
million  bushels. 

Unusually  favorable  growing  conditions  in  Japan  and  Korea  resulted 
in  the  largest  crops  since  the  war.    Japan's  production  of  more  than  570 
million  bushels  was  nearly  up  to  the  prewa  r  average,  and  the  record 
crop  of  South  Korea  was  about  3  percent  larger  than  before  the  war, 

'  * 

Production  in  the  surplus  area,  Siam,  Burma,  and  French  Indochina, 
was  about  80  percent  of  prewar  average  output.    The  harvest  of  approxi- 
mately 725  million  bushels  in  194-8-4.9  was  slightly  less  than  the  740 
million  in  the  year  before.    Prewar  production  in  these  coiintr'ies  averaged 
880  million  bushels.    The  increased  acreage  of  Siam,  combined  with  ex- 
ceptionally favorable  weather,  resulted  in  a  harvest  of  250  million 
bushels,  one  of  the  largest  crops  on  record. 

Burma's  acreage  increased  7  percent  over  that  of  the  year  before, 
but  the  yields  per  acre  were  substantially  smaller.    The  production  of 
about  265  million  bushels,  therefore,  was  less  than"  in  1947-48,  Acreage 
and  production  were  reported  at  78  and  76  percent,  respectively,  of  the 
prewar  average. 

As  the  result  of  transportation  difficulties  within  French  Indo- 
china, farmers  there  planted  less  rice.    Accordingly,  although  climatic 
conditions  favored  the  production  of  a  large  crop^  less  rice  was  produced 
than  in  the  year  before.    Acreage  and  production  are  estimated  at  70  and 
66  percent,  respectively,  of  the  prewar  average. 

The  Philippine  acreage  was  the' largest  since  the  war  and  exceeded 
the  prewar  average  by  400,000  acres,  or  9  percent.    High  per  acre  yields 
were  harvested,  and  the  crop  was  one  of  the  largest  on  record,  Althou^ 
the  acreage  of  the  Malayan  Union  increased  about  4  percent,  drought 
conditions  in  some  areas  caused  a  substantial  reduction  in  the  crop 
below  that  of  the  year  before. 

Production  in  the  countries  of' Asia  Minor  \ras  above  average.  The 
combined  crops  of  Iran,  Iraq,  ^rria,  and  Turkey  totaled  45  miUdon  bushels 
compared  with  33  million  in  the  year  before  and  35  millicai  bushels  before 
the  war,    Favorable  weather  for  production  resulted  in  buiiper  crops  in 
all  except  Syria, 

During  the  last  decade,  the  rice  acreage  of  the  continents  outside 
Asia  has  increased  sharply.    The  1948-49  acreage  in  non-Asiatic  areas 
is  estimated  at  16  million  acres,  a  gain  of  6,5  million  acres  over  the 
prewar  average.    The  production  of  these  region's  in  1948-49  totaled 
520  million  bushels,  or  180  million  bushels  m6re  than  before  the  war, 

Europe  harvested  its  largest  crop  since  the  war.  'Production 
approximated  56  million  bushels  compared  vdth  54  million  in  the  preceding 
year  and  53  million  before  the  v.'ar»"  Although  there  was  a  substantial 
increase  in  Italy's  planted  acreage,  the  weather  was  less  favorable 
and  the  volume  harvested  was  about  the  same  as  in  the  year  before. 
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That  country's  output  was  about  91  percent  of  "the  prewrir  average  pro- 
duction. 

Spain's  crop  also  was  large.    Increased  production  has  resulted 
primarily  from  an  expansion  of  acreage,'  Postwar  yields  per  acre  have 
been  only  about  three-fourths  of  prewar,  because  of  fertilizer  shortages. 
Although  Portugal's  acreage  was  increased,  production  was  about  the  same 
as  in  the  preceding  year, 

Africa  produced  the  largest  crop  on  record.    Production  of  174. 
million  bushels  was  3  million  larger  than  in  194.7-4-8,  and  64.  million 
more  -than  prewar.    The  principal  increase  took  place  in  Egypt  where 
production  of  nearly  65  million  bushels  exceeded  the  previous  record  of 
1947^4.8  by  2  percent.    The  harvest  was  nearly  twice  as  large  as.prev/ar 
production. 

A  record  crop  was  produced  in  North  America  for  the  fifth  successive 
year.    Production  of  106  million  bushels  compared  with  100  million  in  the 
year  before  and  ivith  63  million  bushels  before  iiie  war.    United  States 
production  of  81  million  bushels  was  the  largest  ever  harvested,  Hiis 
compared  with  78  million  in  the  preceding  year,  and  the  average  of  50 
million  bushels  before  the  war.    The  acreage  was  increased  50,000  acres 
over  the  record  of  the  year  before,  and  favorable  weather  in  the  southern 
States  resulted  in  the  highest  per  acre  yields  in  several  years, 

Mexico,  Panama,  and  Cuba  also  produced  the  largest  crops  on  record. 
These  countries  increased  iiieir  rice  acreage,  and  climatic  conditions 
were  favorable  for  th6  production  of  large  crops, 

'  Although  the  acreage  planted  to  rice  in  South  America  was  increased 
350,000  acres  in  194-8-4.9,  it  was  not  so  large  as  the  record  of  2  years 
earlier.    Drought  conditions  in  some  areas  prevented  a  rise  in  production 
proportionate  with  increased  plantings.    The  preliminary  estimate  of  pro- 
duction is  159  million  bushels,  2  million  more  than  the  year  before,  and 
70  million  bushels  larger  tJian  prewar, 

Brazil  increased  rice  plantings  by  about  300,000  acres.  Lack  of 
rainfall  in  the  main  producing  States,  hc^/vever,  caused  a  reduction  in 
the  yields  per  acre,  so  that  about  the  same  volume  was  produced  as  in 
194-7^48,  Dry  weather  in  Peru  also  sharply  reduced  that  countiy's  pro-' 
duction.  A  decline  in  Chile's  output  was  the  result  of  a  drop  in  the 
planted  acreage. 

Record  crops  were' produced  in  Ecuador,  Colombia,  Paraguay,  Uruguay, 
Surinam  (Dutch  Guiana),  and  Venezuela.    The  acreage  was  increased  in  these 
areas.    Production  was  larger  than  in  the  preceding  year  also  in  Argentina 
and  British  Guiana. 


'Hiis  is  one  of  a  series  of  regularly  scheduled  reports  on  world  agricultural 
production  prepared  by  the  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultur-al  Relations  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Crops  and  Livestock  Statistics:.    For  thie  report^  the 
Committee  was  composed  of  Joseph  A.  Becker,  Chairman^  C:,  M*  Pm-^ves,  L, 
Thelma  Willahan,  Olav  F,  Anderson,  To'O.  Sngebretson,  Constance  H. 
^smmsiS^t    Lois  B.  Baoon,  Afif  I.  Taanous,  and  MaryE,  Long. 
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FOREIGN  AGRICULTURE  G||GULAR 

UNireo  StAtES  OEf^ARXJVfENjT  OF  AGRt-tffiLTURe 
WASHINGtQTvj,  D.C, 


FE  12-I4.9  August  22,  1914.9 

WORLD  RICE  TRADE  IIJ GREASES  IN  19U8?  STILL  BELOW  PRmYAR 

International  trade  in  rice  during  19i;8  increased  markedly 
over  the  preceding  j^ear  and  was  nearly  L^^  percent  of  the  aver- 
age prewar  trade*    lYorld  exports  totaled  8,700  million  pounds 
compared  with  6,000  million  the  year  before,  and  with  an  average 
of  20,000  million  pounds  during  the  1936-1+0  period. 

The  largest  actual  gain  in  exports  occurred  in  the  surplus 
countries  of  Asia.    Exports  from  Africa  were  tvdce  as  large  as 
in  191+7*  while  those  in  Europe  increased  only  slightly.  Exports 
from  North  America  and  South  America  showed  a  moderate  decrease 
compared  vdth  the  preceding  year's  record. 

Before  World  War  II,  Asia  7/as  the  only  Continent  that  had 
net  rice  exports.    Decreased  production  in  its  exporting  countries 
since  the  v/ar  has  made  it  necessary  for  Asia  to  import  from 
other  continents.    By  I9U8  it  had  not  yet  becbme  self-sufficient 
in  rice.    Exports  of  the  other  continents,  with  the  exception  of 
Europe,  exceeded  imports. 

Asia's  expoi'ts  in  19i+8  totaled  6,100  million  pounds  compar- 
ed with  5,800  million  in  191+7,  and  2,300  million  in  I9I+6.  The 
I9I+8  exports  v/ere  about  one-third  of  the  average  ( I936-I+O)  of 
18,500  milli'^n  pounds  before  the  war. 

Exports  from  the  principal  surplus  area  of  Asia,  comprised 
of  Burma,  Siam,  and  French  Indochina,  were  1+2,  6I  and  13  percent 
of  prewar,  respectively.    Civil  disturbances  in  Burma  beginning 
in  is-ugust  I9I+8  reduced  exports  bolovr  the  amount  programmed  for 
shipment.    Expoi-ts  from  Siam,  hov/ever,  were  substantially  lar- 
ger than  the  quantities  allocated  for  delivery. 

Asiatic  importing  countries  during  I9U8  received  about  80 
percent  of  the  world's  rice  imports.    Although  receipts  of  7*100 
million  pounds  were  l\B  percent  larger  than  in  19l+7#  they  were 
only  one-half  of  the  prewar  average.    The  major  importing  countries 
in  order  of  volume  were  India,  the  Malayan  Union,  Ceylon,  China, 
Indonesia,  the  Philippines,  Hong  Kong,  South  Korea,  and  Japan. 
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illthough  tho  trade  of  Europoan  countries  gainod  perceptibly 
over  19U7#  exports  and  imports  wero  only  10  and  12  percent,' 
respectively,  of  the  prewar  average.    Rico  v/as  exported  from 
Italy  for  the  fii'st  time  since  tho  war,    )ut  shipments  wero  less 
than  15  percent  of  the  prewar  average*    The  principal  countries 
in  which  rice  imports  increased  wore  the  United  Kingdom,  France, 
Greece,  Svriltzerland,  and  the  Netherlands* 

Africa's  total  exports  v/ero  more  than  twice  those  of  prewar, 
duo  wholly  to  a  sharp  rise  in  the  exports  of  Egypt,    h.  marked 
gain  in  imports  into  Africa's  deficit  countries  v/as  due  largely 
to  increased  availability  in  the  exporting  countries  of  Asia* 

Exports  from  the  Western  Hemisphere  countries  wero  less  than 
in  19i|7»  being  slightly  smaller  both  in  North  America  and  South 
America,    ViTostern  HomisphiDre  exports,  however,  were  U  times  as 
large  before  the  war. 

In  North  America,  the  volume,  exported  from  the  United  States, 
El  Salvador,  and  Honduras  was  less  than  the  record  of  the  preceding 
year.    Mexico's  exports,  having  declined  during  the  war  and 
immediate  postwar  years,  exceeded  the  previous  record  of 
Those  from  Nicaragua  were  slightly  larger  than  in  the  year  before. 
The  principal  reason  for  a  reduction  of  imports  in  North  America 
was  a  decline  in  Cuba's  purchases. 

Decreased  exports  in  the  principal  surplus  countries  of  South 
America  were  offset  largely  by  substantial  gains"  in  the  exports  of 
Surinam  (Dutch  Guiana)  ana  Uruguay,    Brazilian  exports  dropped 
11  percent  below  the  record  of  the  preceding  year,  and  exports 
vievG  sumller  also  in  British  Guiana  and  Chile.    Record  ship- 
ments from  Ecuador  showed  a  very  moderate  increase  over  1914-7* 
South  i^merican  countries  imported  approximately  70  million  pounds, 
or  nearly  20  million  more  than  in  19i4-7»    The  principal  countries 
in  order  of  volume  were  Venezuela,  Bolivia,  Colombia,  and  Peru. 
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FR  13-49                      -               ■  August  19,  1949 

BQLIVIA  CONTIMJES  TO  IMPORT  RICE 

rice 

Bolivia' s/ import  requirements  in  1949  are  estimated  at  IV^S  million  pounds, 

of  T^hich  9»9  million  were  imported  during  the  first  half  of  the  year^  according 

to  information  transmittec]  by  the  American  Embassy,  La  PaZo  Import  needs  in  1950 
are  likely  to  remain  somewhere  betvireen  15  and  20  million  pounds. 

The  present  level  of  imports  is  about  the  same  as  before  the  war.    Rice  con- 
sumption in  1948  is  estimated  at  44  million  pounds  of  milled  rice.    Of  this 
amount,  24  million  was  from  domestic  production,  and  the  remainder  from  imports. 
In  1948  imports  totaled  20,005^000  pounds,  of  which  only  181,000  came  from  the 
■    United  States » 

BOLIVIA:    Imports  of  milled  rice  by  country  of 
origin,  average  1937-41,  annual  1944-48 


Country  :Average:  :  :  :  : 

of  origin  ;  1937-41;  1944  :  1945  ;  1946  ;  1947  ;  1948 

:  ivElli  on :  Ifilli  on :  Mi  Hi  on :  Ifilli  on :  Million :  Iviilli  on 

tpounds  :pound5  tpounds  ;pounds  ;pounds  ;pounds 

India  and  Burma  :      3      :     0  :     0  :     0  :     0  :  0- 

Brazil  ,  :      3      :      1  :      1  :      1  :      1  :  10 

Argentina  .,  1      :      1  :      7  :    •.  2  :      3  :  2 

Chile..,  :  ^8      :    23  :    16  :    22  :      5  :  1 

Uruguay  :  2/        :  2/  :  2/  :  2/  :    2/  :  4 

Other  countries  , , ;  ■   6      ;     0  ;     0  ;  3/    •  ;    3/  ;  3 

Total-,  ;.   21      ;    25  ;    24  :    25  :      9  ;  20 


1/    Apparently  re-exports, 
2/    If  any,  included  in  "Other  countries.." 
2/    Less  than  500,000  pounds. 

Compiled  from  official  statistics. 

The  import  requirements  from  August  through  December  1949  are  estimated  at 
between  6,5  and  9  million  pounds.    Of'  this  amount,  approximately  1,2  million 
pounds  had  been  purchased  by  August  1,  all  in  markets  outside  the  United  States » 
The  maximum  quantity  which  might  be  bought  after  that  date,  ttierefore,  would  be 
something  like  7^7  million  pounds. 

Information  obtained  from  trade  representatives  in  Bolivia  indicates,  that 
American  rice  could  probably  compete  favorably  in  the  local  market  and  some  might 
be  purchased  immediately.    The  type  of  rice  preferred  in  the  la  Paz  market  is  up 
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to  30  percent  broken  and  2  porcent  spotted.    Rice  for  ihe  Bolivian  market  prefer- 
ably should  be  packed  in  new  jute  bags  Tirith  a  capacity  of  one  quintal  (liDl.4, 
pounds).     Quotations  per  quintal  c,i,f,  Arica  are  preferred,    A  quotation  of 
$8.50  per  bag  (.fpo.3B  per  100  pounds)  c,i,f,  Arica  would  be  attractive. 

Data  ai-e  not  avai]a.ble  regarding  stocks  of  domestic  rice  on  hand,  but  a  large 
part  of  tlio  194-9  crop  probably  has  not  yet  been  consuraed,  since  the  new  harvest 
was  completed  in  April, 

Bolivia's  1948-49  crop  is  officially  reported  at  871,000  bushels  of  rough 
rice  (25  nil]-ion  pounds  inilled)  compared  with  817,000  bushels  (24  million  pounds) 
in  the  year  before.    Provided  average  weather  prevails,  the  1949-50  production  is 
expected  to  be  j.n  the  neighborhood  of  925,000  bushels  (27  million  pounds), 

Approxirately  70  percent  of  Bolivia's  rice  is  produced  in  the  Department  of 
Santa  Cruz,  and  the  rest  is  grovm  in  tlie  Departments  of  Beni  and  Pando  and  in  the 
Chapare  region  of  Cochabarnba,    The  locality  of  production  is  significant  because 
of  the  difficult  access  to  the  rest  of  the  country,  where  most  of  the  population 
is  concentrated.    Most  of  Bolivia's  rice  therefore  is  consumed  where  it  is  pro- 
due  ed, 

Ihe  Ministry  of  Agriculture  expects  that  imports  wj.ll  decline  within  the  next 
few  years  as  production  continues  to  increase.    The  attainment  of  self-sufficiency, 
however,  will  be  in  large  measure  dependent  on  the  building  of  roads  betiveen  the 
producing  regions  and  the  principa].  centers  of  population.     The  completion  of  the 
Cochabamba-Santa  Cruz  highway  would  place  the  Department  of  Santa  Cruz  in  a  posi- 
tion to  supply  nearly  all  the  requirements  of  the  country. 

less  important  factors  which  v;ill  influence  the  rate  at  v.'hich  Bolivia  attains 
self-sufficiency  in  rice  are  the  acquisition  of  additional  milling  machinery  and 
the  degree  to  Y;hich  an  increase  in  production  may  lead  to  a  larger  consumption  in 
the  producing  areas. 

On  August  1  the  wholesale  price  for  domestic  rice  in  Santa  Cruz,  the  princi- 
pal producing  region,  was  reported  as  fluctuating  around  >|?7.45  P-^r  100  pounds.  The 
following  prices  have  been  established  by  the  Jiinistry  of  National  Economy  for  im- 
ported rice  in  the  consuming  centers  (bolivianos  per  Spanish  quintal  of  101,4 
pounds):    laz  Paa,  6OO  (I4  cents  per  pound);  Oruro,  610  (14-. 2  cents  per  pound); 
Cochabarnba,  620  (1Z;.,4  cents  per  pound);  Potosi,  630  (lAtl  cents  per  pound;  and 
Sucre,  640  (14»9  cents  per  pound).!/ 


1/  The  official  rate  of  exchange,  42,42  to  the  dollar,  is  u«s^'d  to  convert  boli- 
vianos into  United  States  currency. 


Based  on  two  reports  by  William  P.  Hudson, 
Embassy,  la  Faz,  Bolivia, 


sy,  American 
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FOREIGN  ilAEKET  NOTES--RICE 
J  •        Efforson  Reports  on  the  Rice  Situation  in  Chile  and  Peru  l/ 


'   Neither  Chile  .nor  Peru  is  likely  to  be  important  in  world  rice  trade  during 
the  next  few  years.    These  countries  are  not  expected  to  export  a  significant  vol- 
ume.   Chile  has  a  production  level  sufficient  to  provide .rice  for  domestic  needs, 
and  Peru  may  import  some  rice  in  years  when  lack  of  water  reduces  the  domestic 
crop. 

Chile 


Chile  is  not  likely  to  again  become  an  importer  of  rice.    The  country  has 
a  shortage  of  foreign  exchange  and  its  ability  to  produce  rice  has  been  cle?rly 
demonstrated.    On  the  other  hxnd,   several  factors  indicate  that  Chile  may  not 
maintain  its  Ivartime  position  as  an  exporter  o'f  rice.    Yields  per  aero  have 
been  declining,  world  prices  are  lower,  and  intorna-1  costs  of  production  have 
increased.    In  addition,  prices  fixed  by  the  Governmont  are  relatively  less 
favorable  for  rice  than  for  other  crops  and  lower  profits  may  prevent  a  specula-i. 
tive  expansion.    Pro.spects  for  the  next  5  years,  therefore,  indicate  that  produc- 
tion xvill  be  about  equal  to  domestic  needs  and  that  only  a  small  volume  will  be 
exported  when  per  acre  yields  are  above  average. 

The  rice  history  of  Chile  in  the  last  decade  has  been  unusual.    It  provides 
a  good  illustration  of  the  ease  with  which  a  country  can  go  into  or  out  of  rice 
production  in  a  relatively  short  period  of  time.     Early  in  the  1930's,  Chile  was 
producing  practically  no  rice.    About  10  years  later,  almost  120,000  acres  were 
planted  and  more  thaai  7*350,000  bushels  of  rough  rice  were  harvested.  Whereas 
around  33*^00*000  pounds  in  terms  of  milled  rice  were  imported  annually  in  the 
1933-37  period,  more  than  88,000,000  pounds  were  exported  in  19i4i4.-/4.5*  Since 
that  year  of  peak  production>  the  crop  has  declined  with    almost  wqual  rapidity. 
Production  in  19i4-8-'U9  is  about  one-half  that  of  only  5  years  ago  (Table  l). 


1/  Preliminary  report  of  a  study  of  foreign  m.rrket  outlets  for  and  competition 
v/ith  United  States  rice  conducted  under  the  provisions  of  the  Research  and 
Marketing  Act. 
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193U-35 

l93t>-57 

1937-  38 

1938-  39 

1939-  aO 

1911-0-14.1 

19141-  ii2 

19142-  i43 
19U3-ii4 

l9U5-Ii.6 
19U6-U7 
19U7-U8 
19U6-U9 


Table  1.  CHILE:     Rice  acreage^  production,  and  trade, 

1935-31+  to  19l).8-i4.9 


1  ±  0  X  u 

Production 

• 

Planted 

\     Rough.  ! 

In  terms 

[imports  1/ 
•  — 

Exports  1/ 

acreage 

'  acre 

of  milled 

1,  000 

s     1,000  ' 

1,000 

1,000 

:  1,000 

acres 

;  Bushels 

'  bushels  ' 

pounds  ' 

pounds 

■  pounds 

185 

•  oil 

31  •  1 

'  15 

'  I439 

53,997 

- 

27/ 

CjO«  0 

21, 

702 

'  30,631 

- 

U92 

99«6 

U9 

:  1,1+33 

'  35,562  . 

2,7x8 

62.9 

171 

'  5,002 

•  39,226 

- 

10, 119 

0:^.3 

661 

'  19,53U 

•  26,751  ' 

- 

-0,485 

79.1 

1,620 

U7,385 

'  18,576 

- 

32,  S20 

79.1 

?  ^or 

75.90I1 

880 

32,017 

63.9  ' 

2,206  ' 

614,526 

159 

'  8,596 

38,115 

73.9 

'  3,008 

87,981+ 

'  18,635 

71,155 

75.1 

5, 3'4i  ' 

156, 221 1.  ' 

•  50,715 

90,856 

31.  L 

'    7,395  ■ 

216, 30I;  ' 

'  61,131; 

109, 505 

71.8 

7,862  ' 

229,963  ' 

'  91,700 

118,522  '• 

U8.8 

5,778  ' 

169,007  ' 

'  7U,088 

79,539  ' 

53.7 

14,271;  = 

125,0114.  ' 

5,952 

69,702  ' 

62.9  " 

I4,  331 

128,l.'4i 

1,252 

60,105  • 

67.1 

'    '4,035  " 

118,02.'x  ' 

1/    Data  are  in  terras  of  iiillcd  rice,  and  are  for  ths  calendar  year  follcv/ing 
planting. 

Source:     Off Icq  of  Agricultural  Attcche,  Amorican  Embassy,  Santiago. 


The  expansion  from  1953  to  19'4l4  resulted  from  a  combination  of  factors. 
Chilean  bi-'.sinesP  men  in  the  e-:vrly  days  of  the  depression    began  to  look  for 
other  sources  of  foreign  exchange  when  exports  of  nitrate  of  soda  and  copper 
declined.    Thcj--  bep-an  to  experiment  ".vith  rice  because  there  appeared  to  be  a 
profitable  expert  market.    About  that  time,  they  developed  irrigation  methods 
whereby  the  cold  ^vater  from  the  mountain  stro;im.s  could  be  v.^armed  by  holding  it 
in  shallow  canals  aiid- fields.    In  this  way  r.latively  high  rice  yields  were 
obtained  from  medium-early  varieties.    Thus,  rice  production  on  a  commercial 
basis  started  as  an  experiment  by  largo  land  ovmors. 

The  Liost  rapid  l-rrgc-scale  expansion  tool:  place  betv.'een  I9I4O  and  19i45» 
Higher  prices  caused  by  the  reduction  of  exports  from  Asia  inade  rice  a  profit- 
able oxport  crop.    Due  to  the  necessity  cf  having  milling  facilities  and  dryers, 
hov/ever,  it  still  remained  a  crop  for  the  "big  farm.or."    About  95  percent  of 
the  rice  in  19l42-l;3  v^'as  produced  by  I30  growers,  and  the  indications  are  that 
this  is  true  for  most  of  the  I9I48-I4.9  crop.    Price S-V/ere  favorarble  for  production 
from  19liO  to  I9I45  ^-''^^  yields  por  aero  were  unusually  high  in  these  first  years 
v/hen  the  crop  was  planted  on  virgin  land.     Rice  grov/ing  bocam.e  something  of  a 
fad  and  business  men  started  renting  and  planting  land  as  a  speculative  venture. 
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Production  began  to  decline  rapidly  after  19h5»    The  mopt  important 
reason  appears  to  be  a  decline  in  yields,    l/^hile  Chile's  average  per  acre 
yields  varied  from  JO  to  80  bushels  of  rough  rice  in  the  seven  seasons  before 
19i-)-5-U6,  the  average  yield  that  year  was  less  than  ^0  bus-hols  per  acre. 
Since  much  of  the  crop  was  being  financed  and  produced  by  r elt-.tively  Iovj- 
business  men,  th^jir-  costs  were  uoo  high  to  make  a  profit  on  lower  yields. 
Per  acre  yields  since  19l-)-5-^[-6  have  remained  much  lower  than  before.  More 
recently,  the  establishment  by  the  Chilean  Government  of  guaranteed  minimum 
prices  for  certain  other  crops  has  tended  to  hold  rice  production  dovm.  Thus,, 
although  world  rice  prices  continued  to  increase  until  19'-i-<'^>  production  in 
Chile  declined,  and  it  is  )aow  at  that  level  where  it  barely  supplies  domestic 
requirement  s  •  . 

Reasons  for  the  decline  in  yields  appear  to  be:     (l)  a  natural  decline 
in  the  fertility  of  virgin  land  after  repeated  use  for  the  same  crop  without 
rotation  or  fertilization;   (?)  infestation  of  the  land  vfith  v.'-ejds  v.hich  are 
water-tolerant,  practically  impossible  to  eradicate,  and  which  continue  to 
increase  where  rice  is  produced  on  the  same  land  fpr  several  ye-j.rs;   (3)  21 
gradual  deterioration  of  original  se:'d  stock:  and  (i^.)  a  lack  of  fertilizers. 
The  vreed  problem  coiild  be  solycd  in  time  by  proper  rotation  and  chemical 
weed-control  m.ethods.    Varieties  could  be  adapted,  and  fertilizers  could  be 
used,  but  these  develoment s  are  likely  to  be  slow  while  prices  are  relatively 
low, 

Chile's  rice  area  is  located  in  the  central  valley  south  of  Santiago.  A 
small  amount  of  rain  falls  in  the  valley  during  the  winter  months  but  practic- 
ally none  falls  during  the  spring  and  summer  growing  season  (October  to  March) . - 
Therefore  the  v/ater  for  irrigation  is  from  rapid  m.ountain  streams  and  is 
unusijally  cold.     Sometimes  it  is  held  in  the  sim  in  shallow  canals  or  o.pen 
diked  fields  before  it  is  used  to  flood  the  fields,. 

With  fairly  low  temperatures  in  the  winter  months  (April  to  September), 
the  growing  season  for  rice  appears  to  be  ro."^tricted  to  a  maximum  of  about  I60 
days,-  The  120-day  varieties  are  preferred,   si.nce.  they  can  bo  horvested  easily 
before  the  winter  rains.     The  crop  is  seeded  in  October  and  November  and 
harvested  in  February  and  March.    Although  there  appear  to  be  no  pure-line 
varieties,,  and  there  is  variation  in  the  size  and  type  of  grain  in  the  samples 
which  were  examined,  Chilean  rice  is  a  medium-grain  type.    The  varieties 
which  were  found  to  be  best  adapted  were  the  Early  Prolific  and  Blue  Rose, 

Most  of  the  rice  is  produced  by  on-farm  hired  laborers  who  ar.-,  paid  a 
straight  daily  wage  plus  a  small  share  of  the  crop.    No  established  rotation 
is  in  use.    .The  land  usually  is,  ploived  in  the  winter  or  early  spring  and  is 
harrowed  just  before  planting.    About  70  percent,  of  the  planted  area  is  ploi'/cd 
with  oxen  teams  and  mouldboard  plows  whi  le  the  remaining,  30  percent  is  plowed 
with  tractors,  mostly  disc  plovfs.    Nearly  all  the  harrowing  is  v/ith  spike- 
tooth  harrows  drawn  by  oxen.    YiPnen  rice  was  first  gro'Vira  in  Chile,,  most  of  the 
crop  was  seeded  in  nursery  plots.    About  12  bushels  per  acre  were  used,  which 
produced  plants  to  transplant  55  ficres.    In  recent  years,  however,  as  a 


result  of  a  lo.rgor  planted  area  ^^ncl  the  high  cost  of  labor  I'armers  have  shiftod 
to    broadcasting.    Loss  than  10  percent'  of  the  19i|-6-i4.9  crop  ivas  transplanted. 
T]ie  usual  seoding  practice  nov^  is  to  flood  just  b  of  ore  planting,-  harrow  the 
flooded  fields,  f.nd  Tsroadcast  pre  soaked  seed  by  hand  in  the  puddled  fields. 
Some  producers  report'  planting  3  ^^^^^-Is,  -and' others  as  much  as  [;  bushels  por 
acre,  so  that  a  dense  stand  V/ill  partly  croxvd  out  the  weeds-,  ■ 

The  f-ield  is  "given  a  bath"  after  planting'by  being  flooded  to  a  depth  of 
from  1^  to  2  inclies  then  drained  after  a  day  or  tv/o  to  lot  the  soil  ■'-varm  up. 
After  a  good  stand  is  obtained  more  water  is  added,  and  6  to  8  inches  of  water 
is  left  cn  t?io  fields  from  about  December  1  until  late  February  or  March.  The 
water  is  drained  off  two  to  three  weeks  b-  fore  li.arve sting.     Some  producers 
drain  the  field  once  or  tv..dco  during  the  grovang  season  to  "let  the  rice  plants 
warm  up  a  bit,"'    The  levees,"  in  mos't  cases- made  by  hand,  are  usually  built  or 
rebuilt  ."just  before  the  land  is  flooded  for  planting.    They  are  mostly  of  the 
cont our-type,  but  are  narrow  and  steep.  • 

The  crop-  is  cut  by  hand,   shocked  and  left  in  the  field  to  dry  for  a  week 
to  10  days.    It  is  then  threshed  in  stationary  threshing  machines  v/hich  in  m.ost 
casus  are  operated  with  tractor  power.     The  farms  do  not  have  dryers  and  if  rice 
is  threshed  wet  it  is  dried  as  '^"a  part  of  trie  milling  opera-tion  after  it  reaches 
the  mill,    Neither  is  any  rice  stored  on  farms.    In  a  6-v/3eks  harvesting  period 
the  miller  usually  must  take  in  all  of  t'ne  rrjugh  rice  which  he  expects  to  is.i'll 
during  the  season  and  provide  storage  space  for  it. 

Millers  report  thi'.t  about  one-sixth  of  the  rough  rice  harvest  contains  15 
■percent  of  moisture;  one- sixth,  l6  percent;  nearly  eno-third,  17  percent;  ons- 
fifth,  18  percent;  and  one- fifth  has  a  moisture  content  varying  from  19  to  30 
percent.    They  report  that  rough  rice  with  a  moisture  content  of  -less  than  17 
percent  vjill  ];eep  satisfactorily  and  produce  a  reasonably  good  m.illcd  product, 
but  that  the  .'.;0  percent  of  the  crop  which  has  a  moisture  content  higher  than 
17  Percent  must  be  dried  before  storing.    Even  after  dryin?,  this  rice  is  low 
in  quality  because  of  deterioration  between  the  time  it  was  threshed  and  the 
time  it  was  dried  at  the  mill. 

The  average  pei^centagc  of  products  obtained  per  unit  of  rough  rice  milled 
are:     head  rice,  I45  percent;  broken  rice,  20  percent;'  brewers  grains,  2  percent; 
and  bran,  9  percent.    The  2l\.  percent  of  hulls  and  waste  usually  is  used  for 
fuel  in  operating  the  mills.     Since  the  industry  is  of  'comparatively  recent 
origin,  most  of  the  21  coi-nmorcial  rice  mills  have  relatively  no-w  and  efficient 
milling  machinery  which,  was  obtained  during  the  early  years  of  the  war,  and  it 
appears  similar  to  ri co-milling  m.achinery  in  various  parts  of  the  v/orld.  The 
rice  pi-oduced  in  those  mails  was  a  good-quality,  medium.-grain  rice.    Except  for 
a  higher-than-average  breakage,  it  would  meet  the  standards  of  miost  importing 
countries  of  the' world.    This  breakage  is  caused  by  that  portion  which  is  too 
high  in  moisture  content,  and  by  a  wide  variation  in  the  size  and  type  of  grain 
in  any  given  lo*t. 
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The  price  for  rough  rice  of  the  I9U8-I4.9  crop  was  fixed  by  the  Government  at 
about  |1..75  per  bushel  or  I6..3O  per  barrel  delivered  at  the  local  railway- 
station.    Deductions  are  made  in  the  base  price  for  rice  delivered  to  the  mills 
if  it  contains  more  than  18  percent  moisture  or  more  than  6  percent  bad  rice, 
red  rice,  weed  seeds,  and  other  impurities. 

By  Government  order,  the  mills  produce  and  market  only  two  grades  of  rice, 
"common"  and  "extra  fine."    The  "common"  has  a  permitted  tolerance  of  broken 
grains  up  to  35  percent  while  the  "extra  fine"  does  not  exceed  10  percent 
brokens.     The  fixed  prices  were  the  equivalent  of  a  wholesale  price  of  |8.00 
per  100  pounds  for  "common"  and  |11.,00  per  100  for  "extra  fine,"  and  the  retail 
prices  were  9  and        cents  per  pound,  respectively. 

Practically  all  of  the  rice  production  is  financed  by  20  large  milling 
companies.    These  mills  advance  seed  to  the  growers,  and  lend  them  money  for 
producing  the  crop  to  the  extent  of  from  |525  to  per  acre.    They  employ 

field  men  to  supervise  the  use  of  their  money  in  growing  rice  and  to  see  that 
the  harvest  moves  to  the  mills.    These  millers  point  out  that  tho  current 
domestic  price  of  rice  is  now  slightly  above  the  world  price  o_nd  that,  with 
increasing  costs  and  lower  yields  per  acre,  Chile  is  unlikely  to  regain  its 
export  position  as  long  as  these  circumstances  prevail. 

The  per  capita  consumiption  of  rice  in  both  Chile  and  Peru  is  around  20 
pounds  per  year.    Annual  consumption  therefore    is  about  110  million  pounds  of 
milled  rice.    This  is  the  equivalent  of  about  3*9^0,000  bushels  of  rough  rice, 
including  annual  seed  requirements.    Rice  and  beans  are  reported  to  be  the  major 
items  in  the  diet  of  low  income  families,  and  the  two  foods  tend  to  interchange 
or  to  compete,  depending  on  relative  prices.     The-  established  price  for  rice 
of  the  "common"  type  in  June  19U9    was  somqwhat  above  the  comparable  price  for 
beans;  if  this  should  continue,  the  per  capita  consumpti on  'of  rice  might  decline. 
Over  a  period  of  years,  however,  the  per  capita  consumption  of  rice  is  not 
expected  to  decrease  as  the  cost  of  bean  production  is  likely  to  rise  and  fall 
with  the  cost  of  rice  production. 

Chile  has  -water  and  land  to  maintain  a  production  level  on  a  reasonably 
efficient  basis.    Although  the  average  yields  per  acre  have  declined,  they  are 
higher  than  in  the  United  States.     Climatic  conditions,  however,  restrict 
production  to  mediura-  and  short-grain  types,  and  certain  weed  control  and  other 
production  problems  are  yet  to  be  solved.    In  addition  to.  this,  other  crops 
compete  for  the  same  land  and  water. 

The  above  factors  indicate  that  there  will  be  li'tle  rice  exported  from 
Chile  in  the  next  few  years.*    Fluctuations  in  prices  of  com.petin.T  crops  and  new 
developments  in  the  production  methods  of  Chile  could  change  this  situation. 

Peru  •  ' 


Peru  probably  will  not  be  a  market  for  a  large  quantity  of  United  States 
rice  in  the  near  future.    It  will  produce  domestic  needs  except  in  years  when 
water  supplies  are  low.     In  this  event  a  lack  of  foreign  exchange  is  likely  to 
reduce  consumption.    If  any  imports  are  arranged,  they  probably  will  consist  of 
relatively  small  quantities  from  Ecuador,    Peru  could  become  an  exporter,  but 


this  does  not  appear  likely  in  the  near  "future.    Much  of  320,  000  acres  no'.v 
planted  in  cotton  and  125,000  acres  in  sugar  chine  coi::ild  be  shifted  to  rice. 
If  the  price  of  cotton  and  sugar  were  to  decline,  a  change-over  to  rice  as 
an  export  crop  could  develop. 

Table  2.    PERU:     Rice  acreage  -jnd  production,  averages  1920-2ij. 

to  I94O- loin',  annual  I9U5-I4.9 


Year 

'  Seeded 

[  Yield 
.  p'sr 
acre 

(  ■ 

.   .    Production  l/ 

'-  acreage 

Rough 

In  terms 
'  of  iriilled 

,  1.000 

[     Bushels  [ 

1,000 

t  1,000 

I  acres 

bUSTiOi  S 

!  pou.nas 

Average 

1920- 2U 
1925-29 

1935-3^  . 
19U0-14.U  . 

!  77 

f£ 
125 
106 
131 

I  32.1 
28. 14 
38.2 

38.0  ; 

.  U9.3  ; 

!  2,L7l;  i 
.       2,332  : 

U,7S1  . 

4,C27  . 

6,  U52  . 

72,511 
66,122 

139,772 

117,726 

188,1493 

Annual 

19U5  ' 
IQlp 

l9i+7  ' 
19U8 

I9k9    2/  ' 

ll!7 

126  ' 

llh 
132 

9h 

'     5^.1  ' 

63.7  ' 
'  76.8 
'  08.3 

7,810  ' 

9,1^09  ' 
7,261  ' 

•  10,132  = 

•  6,142?  • 

250,775 
273,1432 
217, 559 
305,96k 
192, 682 

1/  Does  not  include  5  percent  of  the  crop  used  for  seed. 
2/  Proliiainary. 

Source:     Office  of  Agric\3ltural  Attache,  American  Embassy, 
,  Limn.,  SCIPA,  and  other  sources. 


The  data  in  table  2  indicate-  that  unlike  zhe  ritv.ation  in  Chile,  rice  has 
ufcen  an  iiupor taxit  orop  in  Peru  for  at  ioaot        yoars.    Vr/iilo  the  planted 
acreage  increased  about  7^  percent  fror-i  the  1920-2k  to  the  19kO-i4i4.  period,  in 
recent  years  it  has  been' f^'-irly  stable  or  near  the  1 9kO- 14!;  aver rge  of  150,000 
acres»    Trends  in  yields^  however,  have  been  spectacular,    Whereas  the  per  acre 
yields  in  Chile  declined, in  Peru  they  increased  markedly.    The  yield  in  1920-2k 
Yj-as  about  5I4-  bushels,  or  9  barrels, per  acre.    It  increased  steadily  until  in 
the  19l4.0-kl-4-  period  it  averaged        bushels^  or  ll_i.  barrels,  aiid  in  the  19l4.5-l-l9 
period,  more  than  65  bushels,  or  18  barrels,  per  acre. 
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The  reasons  for  this  increase  in  the  yields  per  acre  appear  to  be  related 
to  the  importance  of  the  crop.    Rice  has  become  a  source  of  cash  income  on  farms 
in  some  of  the  coastal  areas  of  Peru  and  changes  in  production  practices  have 
accompanied  the  shift  from  rice  as  a  minor  food  to  a  major  cash  crop.  Whereas, 
formerly  rice  was  produced  in  small  plots  under  relatively  primitive  conditionsj 
it  now  is  cultivated  in  large  areas  with  the  same  attention  as  cotton  and  sugar. 
An  im.portant  change  accompanying  the  increase  in  rice  acreage  was  the  shift  avmy 
from  broadcasting  to  hand-transplanting  methods.    Less  than  half  of  the  crop  in 
prewar  years  Viras  transplanted,  but  in  recent  years  at  least  85  percent  has  been 
produced  in  this  manner.     The  proportion  varies  from  year  to  year,  depending  on 
the  time  that  water  becomes  available.    In  the  19U9  planting  season, 
water  for  irrigation  became  available  so  late  that  a  larger  part  than  usual  was 
seeded  by  direct  broadcasting.     In  the  leading  rice  area  of  Peru,  the  Department 
of  Lambayeque,  .  about  20  percent  of  the  145*000  acres  planted  to  rice  was 
broadcasted  directly  and  80  percent  was  transplanted.     This  ratio  was  reported 
to  be  about  the  same  in  the  other  valleys. 

Other  important  factors  in  the  increase  of  per  acre  yields  are;     (l)  an 
efficient  use  of  available  water  supply  by  the  construction  of  levees  on  the 
contour  rather  than  in  small,  rectangular  plots,  (2)  greater  efficiency  in 
plowing  and  fitting  operations  with  the  use  of  tractors,  (3)  an  increased  use 
of  fertilizer,  and         better  harvesting  methods,  including  the  use  of  the 
threshing  machine  in  place  of  threshing  by  hand  and  with  the  use  of  oxen. 
Although  cut  by  hand,  about  70  percent  of  the  crop  is  how  being  threshed  in 
modern  machinery. 


Table  3«    PERU:    Milled  rice  consumption  in  selected  years,  191? 

to  19l;7 


Year 


Disappearance 


Population 


Per  capita 


:  1.000 

:  pounds 
: 

1917  :  95,029 

1921  :  103,396 

1925  :  125,  U79 

1929  :  15U,-558 

1935  :  115,779 

1937.  :  113,707 

1959.  :  173,9lU 

19i4l  :  229,979 

191+3  :  179,591 

19U5.  :  259,  olA- 

19i47.  :  217,81^ 


Million 

h*2 

k»5 
U.8 

5.1 

5.5 
5.9 
6.1 

6.3 
6.6 
6.8 
7.1 


Pounds 

23 

23: 
26 

•  31 
22 
20 

29 
36 
,  27 
38  . 
31 


Source;  Office  of  Agricultural  Attache,  American  Embassy,  Lima^ 
SCIPA,  a-nd  other  sources. 
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Data  show  that  Peru's  per  capita  consumption  of  mi  lied  rics  has  been  from 
20  to  25  pounds  annually  during  most  of  the  last  3^  years  (Table  3)  •  '^he 
small  variatj on  from  year  to  year  indicates  that  this  rate  is  likely  to 
continue  if  supplies  are  available.    The  annual  consumption  of  milled  rice  is 
estimated  at  about  2L1.3  million  pounds.     Domestic  production  in  I9I4-8  "^^^ 
sufficient  to  meet  this  need. 

Table  PERU:     Rice  (milled)  imports  in  selected  years,  I937  to  lylCf 


Source 

•     1937  • 

1939  • 

•  I9I4I 

'     19''43  ' 

191+5  • 

'  I9-U7 

>  1,000 

1 , 000 

!  1,000 

i  1,000 

.  l.OCO 

>  1,000 

pounas 

!  pounds 

!  ■Dounas  : 

pounds 

!  pounos  ! 

;  pounds 

Brazil .... 

!  280 

:  990 

:    6, 339 

•     1, 382 

:         710  ! 

•  1/ 

China 

:  997 

:  9 

!  0 

!             0  < 

0 

Ecuador 

!  576 

I  9,73U 

'  1,379 

!    3j  336 

:  15,95U  : 

1/ 

United 

States. 

112 

220 

h 

!                0  ! 

0  ! 

1/ 

Hong  Kong, 

:  U,926 

Ik  . 

0 

:            0  : 

0 

0 

India  

:        815  • 

333  • 

0 

:            0  : 

0  : 

0 

Japan, . . . . 

51  • 

8 

:            0  : 

0  < 

!  0 

Siam.  

1U,763  • 

'  3U,7U5  • 

0 

0  • 

0 

0 

Chile  ; 

0 

51 

0 

!  11,601 

0 

Other  s . . . . ' 

320 

65 

0  : 

c 

'^ 

n 

Total. . ! 

22, 832  • 

'  i46,2Ul 

•     7,790  : 

l.,718 

'  28,265 

1/ 

1/  Less  trian  5OO  pounds. 


Source:  Office  of  Agricultural  Attache,  American  Embassy,  Lima,  SCIPA, 
and  other  sources. 


Both  Peru  and  Chile  imported  fairly  larre  quantities  of  rice  in  some  yea.rs 
of  the  prev/ar  period.    Peru's  milled  rice  imports  amounted  to  about  22  million 
pounds  in  1937  ^^^-^        U6  million  pounds  in  1939»  but  declined  during  the  war 
when  supplies  were  difficult  to  obtain  (Table  h) »     Imports  in  19i4-5,  however, 
amounted  to  aboxjt  29  million  pounds,  largely  because  of  low  domestic  production 
the  previous  year.    Imports  have  come  from,  a  number  of  sources,  vrith  Siam  the 
principal  supplier  before  the  war  and  Ecuador  in  19i4-5» 

A  shortage  of  rice  similar  to  that  which  developed  in  19U5  ^^-^y  1^ 
prospect  for  Peru  in  late  19U9  ^nd  early  1950*        recent  unofficial  estimate 
places  the  I9I4.9  plantings  at  9U,0G)0  acres  and  the  crop  at  6,1+00,000  bushels 
of  rough  rice  ( I90  million  pounds  in  terms  of  milled).    This  is  55  million 
pounds  of  milled  rice  less  than  the  normal  consum.ption  requirement  of  21x5 
m.illion  pounds.     This  means  .Peru  will  have  to  im.port  additional  supplies  in 
191+9-50  "bo  reduce  consumption  to  about  three-fourths  of  average.     In  view  of 
the  wide  difference  between  the  domestic  price  of  rice  and  the  prospective  price 
of  imported  supplies,  it  v;ould  appear  doubtful  if  the  country  will  import  rice. 
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Rough  rice  prices  for  the  19U9  crop  were  announed  on  May  20,  19l4.9>  ^or  the 
r.iajor  part  of  the  crop  harvested  and  threshed  from  May  to  September.  These  are 
authorized  to  be  paid  by  agencies  representing  the  Government.  The  basic  price 
was  set  at  83  cents  per  bushel,  or  ^^,00  per  barrel. 

Rough  rice  is  delivered  to  mills  by  a  Government  purchasing  agency  and 
the  miller  usually  mills  it  for  the  Government  on  a  toll  basis.    The  Gov-rnment 
pays  the  miller  the  equivalent  of  8  cents  per  100  pounds  of  the  rice  milled, 
including  all  broken  rice.    All  by-products  become  the  property  of  the  miller. 
The  miller  must,  however,  sell  to  tne  producer  the  equivalent  of  3  porcent  of 
the  rough  rice  weight  in  rice  bran  at  a  fixed  price  of  53  cents  per  100  pounds. 
In  addition,  the  miller  must  mill  a  fixed  percentage  of  the  milled  product  for 
each  unit  of  rough  rice  delivered  to  him.     This  varies  from  57  percent  in  the 
southern  area,  where  rough  rice  is  considered  to  have  a  poorer  milling  quality, 
to  66  percent  in  the  im.portant  northern  region. 

Two  grades  are  being  produced:     "Corriente,"  containing  not  r;ore  than  35 
percent  broken  grains;  and  "Extra,"  containing  not  more  than  25  percent  brokens. 
Most  of  the  milled  product  is  of  the  "Corriente"  grade,   since  to  mill  this 
grade,  the  miller  has  only  to  run  the  rice  through  a  huller  and  poli. sher,  and 
then  sack  it,  without  having  to  separate  and  remix  it.    Average  milling  percentages 
in  the  southern  Camana  area  are  reported  to  be  63  percent  salable  rice  of  the 
"Corriente"  grade,  1  percent  sm-all  brokens,  and  7  percent  bran.     In  the  more 
important  Chlclayb  area,  they  are  reported  to  be  about  66  percent  "Corriente" 
grade  milled  rice,  1  percent  brokens,  and  6  percent  bran. 

The  miller  is  required  to  deliver  the  19-U9  crop  to  designated  wholesale 
purchasers  who  pay  fixed  prices.     These  prices  perm.it  a  sm.all  margin.  Wliole- 
salers  are  then  required  to  sell  at  a  retail  price  of  about  2-^  cents  a  pound 
for  the  "Corriente"  grade  and  3  cents  a  pound  for  the  "Extra" 

Peru's  rice  is  produced  largely  in  the  northern  valleys  along  the  seacoast. 
Production  is  centered  in  the  region  of  Pacasmayo,  Chiclayo,  and  Fiura  v/hich 
produce  about  85  percent  of  the  total  crop.    Here  the  seeding  usually  is  in 
December  and  January,  and  transplanting  is  in  January  and  February.     The  crop 
is  cut  and  stacked  in  June  and  July,  and  threshing  continues  from  late  June  to 
early  Septembers     Since  the  region  has  no  rainfall,  the  timing  of  the  crop 
depends  upon  when  the  water  supply  becomes  available  from  the  rains     and  snow 
from  the  Andes  m.ountains. 

About  10  percent  of  the  crop  is  produced  in  the  Department  of  Arequipa, 
which  is, near  the  southern  border  of  Peru.     In  this  region  the  crop  is  about 
three  months  earlier;  it  is  seeded  in  October  and  November,   transplanted  in 
November  and  December,  and  harvested  in  May,     The  romiainder  is  produced  in  small 
valleys  along  the  coast  with  the  exception  of  a  sm.all  amount  of  jungle  rice 
east  of  the  Andes  and  some  dryland  rice  in  the  foothills.     The  total  area  of 
these  types  is  estimated  to  be  only  1,200  acres,  or  less  than  1  percent  of  the 
normal  acreage. 

As  indicated  previously,  about  85  percent  of  the  crop  is  transplanted 
and  15  percent  broadcasted  directly.  In  the  major  area  of  the,  north  about 
600  pounds  of  seed  rice  per  acre  usually  are  planted  in  the  nursery  bed.  One 
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acre  of  seedlings  from  the  nursery  produces  enough  plants  to  transplant  nearly 
5  acres  in  the  fi-eld.    This  means  a  seed  requirement  of  125  pounds  (2.8  bushels) 
per  acre  v>rhen  transplanting.     The  plants  are  set  with  about  three  plants  per 
hill  vj-ith  a  distance  of  6  inches  "between  hills.  '  In  broadcasting,  about  120 
pounds  (2.9  bushels)  of  seed  per  acre  is  used. 

There  arc  no  established  crop  rotations.    Rice  usually  is  planted  on  the 
same  fields  from  year  to  year,  as  in  Chile,  and  if  water  is  sufficient  the  field 
is  plowed  after  the  rice  has  been  harvested  and  a  crop  of  bear.s  or  corn  is 
grown  in  the  dry  season.    High  yields  per  acre  are  aided,  however,  by  a  relative 
heavy  application  of  fertilizer.    The  native  Peruvian  "guano"  is  the  fertilizer 
used  most  frequently,  and  an  average  of  1^50  pounds  per  acre  is  applied.  In 
addition,  some  nitrate  of  soda  is  used  in  top-dressing  and  some  producers  are 
now  usi-ng  ammonium  sulphate  in  the  irrigation  water  just  after  planting  or 
transplanting. 

YiTater  usually  is  held  on  the  growing  rice  constantly  until  .just  before 
harvest.     The  crop  is  hand-weoded  and  occasionally  must  be  guarded  against 
bird  damage  during  the  growing  season.     The  varieties  grown  are  mostly  the 
medium-grain  type,   similar  to  our  Early  Prolific  and  Blue  Rose,  and  they  have 
a  growing  season  of  from  120  to  I50  days. 

The  crop  in  the  largest  rice  area  is  cut  by  hand,  and  the  stalks  are 
bundled  and  hauled  by  hand  or  on  burro  to  a  central  location  in  the  field. 
Then  they  are  piled  in  large  'cylindrical  or  square  stacks  which  sometimes  are 
50  feet  across  and  as  high  as  12  to  I5  feet.     Since  it  never  rains  in  the 
eastern  area,  threshing  is  more  leisurely  done  than  in  most  countries.    The  rice 
is  threshed  as  threshing  machines  become  available  and  the  operation  continues 
over  a  period  of  three  months. 

Although  about  7O  percent  of  the  crop  is  threshed  mth  machinery,  on  the 
fringes  of  the  northern  area  and  in  the  southern  area  the  crop  is  threshed 
mostly  by  hand.    Here  the  crop  is  cut  and  hauled  immediately  to  a  level,  clear 
spot  in  the  field  where  it  is  threshed.    The  rough  rice  is  beaten  with  a  stick 
or  tramped  by  horses  or  oxen  on  a  circular  "threshing  floor."    Rice  threshed 
by  this  method  is  usually  too  v;et  to  store  safely  and  the  mills  have  open-air 
floors  where  the  rice  is  spread  and  exposed  to  dry  in  the  sun  for  several  days. 
It  is  turned  each  day  until  the  moisture  content  is  reduced  to  a  reasonably 
satisfactory  level. 

The  most  unusual  feature  of  Peru's  rice  production  is  the  large  part  of 
the  crop  which  is  transplanted  and  the  trend  in  recent  years  tov/ards  more 
transplanting.    This  is  contrary  to  that  in  Chile  and  other  countries  and  Peru 
is  the  only  one  in  South  America  where  a  large  part  of  the  crop  is  produced  in 
this  v/ay.      Experienced  observers  in  Piru  attribute  this  practice  to  tl^ree 
important  factors:     (l)  the  population  in  the  coastal  valleys  of  Peru  is 
relatively  dense.    On  the  other  hand,  good  land  with  water  for  irrigation  is 
scarce.     Since  hand-transplanted  rice  produces  considerably  higher  yields  per 
acre  than  oroadcasted  rice,  it  has  become  general  in  this  area;  (2)  a  proportion 
of  the  crop  is  grown  on  highly  alkaline  soils  on  v/hich  it  will  not  develop  unles 
the  water  supply  is  abundant  all  of  the  time.    On  the  soils  of  these  areas  rice 
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ls transplanted  because  it  lAdll  not  develop  v/hen  broadcasted;  (5)  the  time  that 
the  water  flow  from  the  mountains  becomes  available  lacks  uniformity  from,  year 
to  year.    There  may  be  as  much  as  three  months  difference  from  season  to  season. 
Thus,  by  starting  the  crop  in  the  relatively  sm.all  nursery  plots  xvhich  require 
only  a  small  amount  of  water  in  comparison  to  that  needed  if  all  the  fields 
vvrere  broadcact,  the  crop  can  be  grown  for  one  to  two  months  in  the  nursery  and 
transplanted  immediately  in  the  fields  Q.  s  soon  s.  s  the  water  becom.es  available. 
In  this  respect,  the  Peruvian  practice  differs  from  that  in  Japan  and  China 
where  it  is  believed  the  crop  must  bo  transplanted  on  the  /'41st  day  after  it 
was  seeded. 
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FOREIGN  MARKET  NOTES- -RICE 
J.  N.  Efferson  Reports  on  the  Rice  Situation  in  Ecuador  l/ 


Rice  exports  from  Ecuador  during  the  next  3  "to  5  years  probably  will  be 
between  100  and  I50  million  pounds  annually,  varying  somewhat  with  weather 
conditions.    The  coastal  region  is  a  relatively  productive  area;  the  climate 
is  ideal  in  many  respects  for  rice  growing,  and  there  is  sufficient  land  to 
allow  an  increase  in  production  and  export  levels.    Expansion  of  Ecuador's 
output,  however,  is  not  expected  to  occur  in  the  near  future.  Current 
production  levels  appear  to  be  utilizing  fully  the  presort  labor  resources 
and,  because  of  certain  geographic'  di sadvantages ,  mechanization  will  come 
sloxvly.    Thus,  the  indications  are'  that  Ecuador,  following  some  price  and 
wage-rate  adjustm.ent s,  will  continue  to  produce  about  the  same  quantity  of 
rice  for  export  markets. 

Rice  produced  for  export  is  long-grain,      and  is  of  fairly  good  quality. 
Although  it  is  advantageous  for  exporters  to  develop  nearby  markets  to 
save  shipping  costs,  they  will  sell  to  any  aroa  offering  dollar  exchange 
in  pajmient.    They  expect  their  primary  markets  to  be  Venezuela  and  Cuba, 
since  these  countries  want  long-grain  rice  and  have  the  dollar  exchange  to 
pay  for  it.     Their  secondary  market  eventually  is  likely  to  be  the  Philippine 
Republic  because  of  the  availability  of  dollar  exchange  in  that  country. 
Thus  for  the  next  3  "to  5  years.  United  States  producers  of  long-grain  rice 
can  expect  some  competition  from  Ecuador  in  Venezuela,  Cuba,  and  the  Philippines, 


Ecuador's  production  more  than  doubled  between  19U1  19^4-8  and  total 

exports  increased  about  three  times.     This  expansion  appears  to  have  begun 
during  the  1930-3U  depression,  when  production  costs  dropped  more  than 
selling  prices.    At  about  the  same  time  plant  diseases  in  Ecuador's  important 
cacao  crop  started  a  downward  trend  in  production  of  that  crop  and  farmers 
turned  more  and  more  to  rice  cultivation.    By  1945  "the  income  from  rice 
exports  was  greater  than  that  from  any  other  agricultural  product,  and  was 
exceeded  only  by  that  from  "Panam.a"  hats.     Since  19U3)  rice  has  been  the  most 
important  source  of  foreign  exchange  for  Ecuador  and  has  made  up  more  than 
one-third  of  the  total  earned  from  all  sources. 


1/  Preliminary  report  of  a  study  of  foreign  market  outlets  for  and  com^ 
petition  with  United  States  rice  conducted  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Research  and  Marketing  Act. 
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Annual  surveys  or  orficial  estimatss  sho-vving  Ecuador's  rice  acreage  are 
not  available.     According  to  the  mo?t  reliable  estimfites,  it  appears  that 
there  were  o.bout  90,000  acres  harvested  from  I9I1O  to  19L|2;  about  150,000  acres 
in  the  next  3  years,  and  from  19i-!-5  "to  19U9  "the  acreage  increased  to  a  relatively 
stable  level  of  about  180,000  acras.    The  current  estimate  of  the  19L;.9  rice 
acreage,    including  both  crops,  is  about  180,000  acras.     The  large  harvest  in 
I9U9  is  due  to  relatively  favorable  weather,  with  the  rains  starting  and 
stopping  at  the     right    time     (Table  l).   This  was  in  marked  contrast  v.-ith  the 
below-average  climatic  conditions  which  prevailed  in  19i-i.8.    The  production  and 
estimated  acreap-e  figures  give  an  average  yield  per  acre  of  I4.3  hushels,  or 
about  12-g  barrels,  in  191+9,"  compared  with  J)7  bushels,  or  about  10  barrels,  in 
19U8. 


Table  1,  ECUADOR:     Rice  production,  exports,  and  dom.estic 

disappearance,  1914.0- U9 


Year 

:  Production 

■  Exports 

J  Domestic 
J  disappearance 

1/ 

!  Rough 

In  terms 
of  milled 

19.'40 
IQlil  ' 
19^2 
19U3 

191+5  ' 
19I46 

19U7 
19)48 
19U9  2/i 

'  1,000  bushels 

'  Iv:illicn  pounds 

■  Million  pounds' 

■  Llillion  pounds 

'  3,026 
U,265 
5,718 
'  7,607 
•  6,075 
'  i;,577 
7,691 
8,l!9U 
"       6, 590 
:  8,150 

•  89 

=  125 
167 

223  ' 
=         178  ' 
13U 

•        225  ' 

'          2li3  ' 

'          195  ' 

238  ! 

i+o 
h3 

'         71  = 

'          lOli.  ' 
'         lli2  ' 
65 

ll;B  ' 
•           139  ' 
'           139  ' 

U9 

'  80 

96 

'  119 
36 

69 

"  77 

•  109 

•  51^ 

1/  Not  adjusted  for  differences  in  carry-over  from  year  to  y?ar  as  in- 
ventory data  for  most  years  are  not  available.    The  anrual-  consumption 
for  the  country  as  a  wliole  from  I9I45  to  19^8  is  estimated  to  be  from  75  to 
100  million  pounds  of  milled  rice. 


2/  Prel  immary . 

Compiled  from  official  statistics. 

Trade  sources  estimate  that  export  supplies  in  19i49  will  amount  to  approxi- 
mately 150  million  pounds  of  milled  rice.     If  the  production  is  as  large  as 
expected,  these  export  supplies  will  exceed  the  previous  record  exports  of 
191+6  (Table  2). 
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Table  2,  ECUADOR:     Rice  (milled)  exports  by  country  of 
destination,  calendar  years  19U6-i4B« 


C  ou.ntry  . 

I9I16 

I9L7 

19ij8 

1,000  pounds 

1  1,000  pounds  \ 

'  1,000  pounds 

38,126 

'  0 

:  1+5,260 

16, 517 

:  11.573 

:  25,037 

h,  367 

0 

:  15,170 

• 

17,U13 

:       U9, 380 

:  11,952. 

0 

0 

;  9,582 

• 

:  3,571 

:  6,7U3 

Doininican  Republic. 

J 

k,  525 

4,  5  /  4 

2,011 

:  12,529 

:  2,1491+ 

French  West  Indies." 

• 

U,195 

0 

0 

5,263 

:  993 

:  ikh 

16,253  : 

:  7,238 

0 

5,528  : 

2,031+ 

'  0 

0  : 

38,092  ! 

:  0 

3,901+  : 

8,912  • 

•  17,897 

* 

11+7,528  ; 

138,61+7  ] 

138,653 

Compiled  from  official  sources. 


Marketing  practices: 

Three  principal  types  of  rice  are  produced  in  Ecuador.    The  most  important 
is  "Canilla,"  a  medium-long,   slender  grain  which  is  accepted  in  most  of  the 
export  markets  as  a  long-grain  although  it  is   slightly  smaller  than  most  of 
the  long-grain  varieties.    This  type  comprises  about  65  percent  of  the  total 
production  and  is  produced  primarily  for  export.     It  predominates  because 
it  yields  a  higher  volume  of  milled  rice  under  local  production  miet-hods  and 
mills  into  a  white,  clean  product  with  a  relatively  low  percentage  of  broken 
grains.     Canilla  has  one  disadvantage,  however,  in  that  It  lodges  more  than 
any  other  variety.    With  hand-harvesting    as    practiced  in  Ecuador    this  does 
not  present  a  serious  problem.     Because  of  lodging,  however,  this  type  is  not 
adapted  to  mechanized  production.    Millers  report  that,  as  the  result  of  the 
small  size  of  "Canilla"  grains,  the  rrdlling  capacity  is  reduced  from.  10  to  20 
percent  in  comparison  with  other  types. 

The  second  type,  "Fortuna,"  accounts  for  about  30  percent  of  the  total 
crop.     This  is  the  preferred  rice  for  domestic  consumption  and  brings  a  slight 
premium  on  local  m.arkets.     The  grain  is  as  long  as  Canilla  but  is  about  twice 
as  wide.     The  third  type  is  a  com.bination  of  several  medium-grains,  the  most 
important  of  which  is  "Chato,"  which  looks  something  like  the  Prolific 
variety. 
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Reference  is  made  to  types  rather  than  varieties  as  there  appear  to  be 
few  if  any  pure-line  rice  varieties  in  Ecuador.    The  Canilla  is  reported 
originally  to  be  of  the  Rexora  variety.    Although  it  has  growing  season  require- 
ments similar  to  Rexora,  it  is  slightly  smaller,  has  a  deeper  orange  color, 
and  looks  like  some  of  the  "fine"  rices  of  India.    The  grains  are  not  uniform  in 
size  or  shape.    The  Fortuna  is  named  after  the  seed  obtained  originally  from, 
the  United  States,  but  it,  too,  has  been  well  mixed  with  otlier  types,  including 
some  of  the  Siam  varieties  and  Nira  and  Lady  ViTright  from  the  United  States. 
It,  therefore,   shows  a  wide  variation  in  size  of  grain.    The  medium-srain  types 
apparently  came  from  Argentina,  Brazil    and  the  United  States,  and  several 
varieties  usually  can  be  identified  in  any  given  lot. 

Most  of  Ecuador's  rice  is  produced  on  small,  tenant-operated  farms,  with 
the  average  planted  area  estimiated  at  about  7  acres.     These  farm.s  are  financed 
by  the  mills  or  land^owners.    Most  of  the  loans  are  made  payable  in  a  given 
amount  of  rice  to  be  delix^ered  to  the  lender  during  the  harvest  season.  The 
grower  delivers  rice  in  small  lots  to  the  mills  where  it  is  graded  and  sorted 
according  to  variety^  moisture  content,  and  impurities.    He  is  credited  with 
deliveries  until  all  his  loans  have  been  paid,  and  then  he  is  issued 
certificates  for  the  remainder  of  the  crop  which  he  can  sell  to  the  highest 
bidder.     Grading  is  mostly  by  hand  sampling  and  visual  observations. 

The  producer  is  paid  for  rough  rice  on  the  basis  of  100  pounds  of  milled, 
and  all  statistics  regarding  rice  are  in  terms  of  its  equivalent  in  milled  rice. 
Government  regulations  provide  that  the  mills  pay  for  the  Fortuna  or  Chaco  types 
on  the  basis  of  175  pounds  of  rough  rice  per  100  pound  milled  rice  credit. 
The  Canilla  type  is  paid  for  on  the  basis  of  165  pounds  of  rough  rice  per 
100-pound  milled  rice  credit     on  a  "dry  and  claan"  basis,  with  the  miller 
permitted  to  require  up  to  I90  pounds  of  routrh  rice  per  100-pound  milled  rice 
credit  if  the  rough  rice  has  impurities  or  a  high  moisture  content.  Since 
determinations  of  these  factors  are  visual  and  are  only  approximate,  the 
miller  requires  delivery  of  a  little  more  rough  rice  than  will  be  needed  to 
obtain  100  pounds  of  milled  so  as  to  be  on  the  safe  side.    This  "overrm"  usually 
is  reported  to  average  about  10  percent. 

When  the  miller  has  dried  the  rice  sufficiently  for  reasonably  good 
storage,  ha  reports  to  the  control  authorities  of  the  Government  the  quantity 
and  type  received.     These  reports  are  required  at  I'^-Aay  intervals  during  the 
season  and  are  audited  by  Government  inspectors'.    After  th.3  rough  rice  is 
stored,  the  miller  either  sells  it  to  the  Government  at  the  support  price  or 
mills  it.    Because  of  the  uncertainty  of  export  prices  in  the  rough  rice 

usually  has  been  sold  to  the  Governm.ant .    Although  it  is  sold  imm.ediately,  it 
remains  in  the  millers'  warehouses.    Millers  are  required  to  keep  it  in 
reasonably  gcod  condition  for  3  months  free  of  charge,  and  are  paid  a  small 
storage  fee  thereafter.    The  rough  rice  is  milled  only  by  Government  order  when 
it  has  been  sold  to  an  exporter  or  domestic  dealer. 

Another  unusual  feature* in  the  rice  marketing  in  Ecuador  is  the  type  of 
storage.    Practically  all  rice  is  stored  as  bulk    rough  rice  in  flat  warehouses. 
These  £,re  large,  2-  to  J^-story  bamboo  structures  with  open  sections  for 
ventilation  near  the  top  of  the  v;all  on  each  flnor.     Storage  is  arranged  according 
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to  variety  and  impurities,  and  rice  is  dried  on  open-air,  concrete  drying  floors. 
It  is  dumped  on  the  floors,   spread  out  evenly  and  stirred  by  walking  over  it 
barefoot.    Then  it  is  heaped  up,  with  the  piles  being  made  larger  as  the  rice 
dries,  and    each  night,    it  is  covered  with  canvas  to  prevent  dampening  from 
dew.    This  process  is  repeated  daily  for  about  a  week.    When  sufficiently  dry 
to  store,  it  is  sacked,  hauled  into  the  lov/,  flat  wp.rehouses,  and  dumped  on 
the  floor.     Government  regulations  require  that  rough  rice  cannot  be  stored  in 
warehouses  at  a  depth  of  more  than  59  inches.;    except  \jnder  unusual  circumstances, 
when  a  depth  of  79  inches  is  allowed.     For  about  a  month  after  entering  the 
warehouses,  the  rough  rice  is  turned  daily  by  workers  who  use  hand  shovels, 
starting  at  one  end  of  the  v/arehouse  and  working  toward  the  other  end.  After 
the  first  month,  occasional  turnings  at  less  frequent  intervals  are  required 
until  the  rice  is  milled. 

There  were  two  mechanical  dryers  in  Ecuador,  and  these  were  used  for  only 
part  of  the  rough  rice  delivered  at  the  two  mills  which  operate  them*  One 
miller    using  moisture-testing  equipment    rep6rted  that  rough  rice  usually 
comes  in  at  the  beginning  of  the  season  with  at  from  25  to  28  percent  moisture, 
but  by  the  end  of  the  season,  the  moisture  content  has  dropped  to  about  18 
percent.     The  open-air  drying  method    used  by  most  mills  is  possible  because 
of  little  rainfall  in  late  June  and  July.    Under  this  method,  however,  "stack- 
burning"  and  discoloration  are  likely  to  occur  after  about  3  mDnths. 

One  miller  in  the  interior  visited  by  Dr.  Efferson  follows  the  practice  of 
trying  to  heat  the  rough  rice  in.  order  to  produce  stack-burn  and  discoloration. 
The  milled  result  is  a  "yellow"  rice  which  has  a  ready  sale  in  some  areas. 
This  relatively  low-quality  rice  appears  to  have  been  sold  in  the  interior 
mountain  areas  where  consumers  have  developed  a  preference  for  it. 

Reliable  data  on  percentages  of  products  milled  from  rough  rice  were  , 
difficult  to  obtain.     Although  much  variation  was  reported  from  mill  to  mi-ll,« 
the  following  appear  to  represent  the  percentages  under  ordinary  milling 
conditions: 

Percentage  of  rice  products  obtained  per  unit  of  fairly  clean  rough  rice 

with  15  percent  moisture  content 


:  J 

Product  :  Canilla  s  Fortuna 


•  Percent  •  Percent 

J  : 

¥inaole  milled  rice  l/. . . .  *  61+.  52  •  66.6? 

Broken  rice   l»9k  '  • 

Rice  polish  :  3.87  '  •  2.66 

Rice  bran  :  7.7U  -  7.33 

Hulls  and  waste...,  i  21,93               •   s  22.00 

:  100,00  I  100.00 


1/  Includes  an  average  of  from  I5  to  20  percent  broken  grains. 
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Whole  grains  generally  are  not  separated  from  the  brokens  and  then  re-mixed 
according  to  definite  specifications.    Only  the  very  fine  brokens  are  separated 
and  sacked,  and  the  remindGr  is  one  product,  "v/hole  milled  rice."    To  produce 
milled  rice  with  broken  percentages,  rice  is  selected  v^rhich  will  produce  the 
desired  product  without  separation, 

Sixty-eiR'ht  "public"  mills  and        "private"  mills  reportedly  are  in 
operation  in  Ecuador  during  the  current  milling  season.    Public  mills  are 
licensed  to  mill  for  their  own  account  and  for  the  public,  are  permitted  to 
issue  warehouse  receipts    for' all  rice  receired,  and  are  subject  to  strict 
government  control.    Private  mills  are  small  units,  operated  by  some 
producers  only  for  their  own  production,  and  are  not  subject  to  many  of  the 
Government  regulations. 

Under  the  toll-milling  of  government- owned  rice,  which  represents  about 
80  percent  of  the  current  crop,  millers  are  allov/ed  c=;rtain  fixed  fees  for 
milling  and  they  maintain  control  of  the  by-products*    By  Government  regulation, 
there  are  three  principal  grades  of  rice  milled:     No.  1,  a  white  rice,  with  no 
more  than  3  percent  stained,  and  up  to  25  percent  broken  grains;  No.  2,  a 
cream-colored  product,  with  no  more  than  8  percent  stained,  and  up  to  30  percent 
broken  grains;  and  No,  3j  ^  yellow  (stack-burned)  rice  with  up  to  30  percent 
broken  grains.     The  toll-milling  fee  allowed  for  producing  any  of  these  for 
domestic  consumption  is  about  60  cents  per  100  pounds  of  milled  rice, 

-    The  toll-milling  fees  are  higher  for  the  milling  of  better-quality  rice 
for  export.    The  export  quality  rice  is  all  of  the  No,  1  and  is  divided  into 
four  classes.     For  class  1,  which  has  a  broken  tolerance  of  10  percent  or 
less,  the  toll-milling  fee  is  equivalent  to  ^l.lk  per  100  pounds  of  milled 
rice.    For  class  2,  with  a  broken  tolerance  of  from  10  to  Ik  percent,  the  fee 
is  11.07.     For  class  3,  with  a  broken  tolerance  of  from  I5  to  20  percent,  the 
fee  is  92  cents;  and  for  class        with  a  broken  tolerance  of  from  21  to  25 
percent,  the  fee  is  77  cents  per  100  pounds.     Exporters  report  that  most  of 
the  sales  in  recent  years  have  been  of  class  3«     Since  these  fees  range  from 
75  cents  per  100  pounds  for  class  U  "to  |l.lU  per  100  pounds  for  class  1,  they 
are  all  higher  than  the  milling  fee  for  rice  consumed  domestically.  Accordingly, 
most  of  the  millers  prefer  to  mill  rice  for  export.    Once  the  rice  stored 
in  their  warehouses  is  sold  to  the  Government,  however,  they  must  mill 
according  to  Government  regulations.    For  this  reason  some  of  the  millers 
finance  their  own  rice  for  export  rather  than  take  a  chance  on  accepting  a 
lower  milling-toll  for  rice  consumed  domestically. 

The  Government-controlled  prices  of  rice  at  retail  in  effect  during 
July  19i|9  were  about  6  cents  per  pound  for  conjmon,  and  7  cents  per  pound 
for  choice  rice,       '  _  . 

Production  practices: 

There  are  two  major  and  one  minor  rice  crops  harvested  in  Ecuador  arjiually. 
The  most  imiportant,  .the  "invicjrno,"  or  winter  crop,  is  seeded  late  in  Decem.ber 
and  January  at  the  beginning  of  the  rainy  season  and  is  harvested  late  in  May 
and  through  June--  and  early  July,  immediately  after  the  end  of  the  rainy  season. 
This  crop  makes  up  about  80  percent  of  the  total  armual  production.     In  August 
the  minor  crop,     the  "soca"  ,  which  makes  up  about  5  percent  of  the  total 
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production  is  harvectod.    This  crop  grows  entirely  from  the  offshoobs  from 
the  May- July  harvest  stubble.    The  second  most  important  is  the  "vega"  or 
summer  crop,  which  is  planted  in  June  and  harvested  in  late  September  and 
October,   and  ccmpi'ises  some  I5  percent  ■  of  the  total. 

Short-grain  varieties  from  Italy  and  the  United  States  have  been  tried 
from  time  to  time  and  producers  report  they  obtain  unusually  high  yields 
per  unit  of  land  area  planted,  but  that  the  price  is  so  low  in  relation  to 
prices  for  Canilla  and  Fortuna  that  t?ii  s  short-grain  rice  is  not  profitable,, 

The  principal  crop  is  planted  on  land  which  has  been  idle  for  one  or  two 
years  and  has  grown  up  to  weeds  and  brush  from  6  to  10  feet  high.     The  hand- 
knife,  or  machete,   is  the  only  implement  used  by  most  of  the  farmers  when 
growing  and  harvesting  the  crop.    Near  the  end  of  the  dry  season  before  the 
December  planting,  the  vegetation  is  cut  vrith  the  machete  and  burned.  IVhen 
the  rains  begin,   small  holes  are  dug  about  10  to  12  inches  apart  in  the 
burned-over  soil,  and      to  14  rice  seeds  are  dropped  in  each  hole.    Thus  the 
fields  are  prepared  and  planted.    Aitliough  most  of  the  land  has  no  terraces, 
drains,  or  means  of  artificial  irrigation,  the'  fairly  flat  fields,  lying 
between  low-lying  hills  or  higher  sloping  land    act  as  natural  water  reservoirs 
which  collect  and  hold  the  water  until  the  end  of  the  rainy  season.  An 
avarage  of  3  hand-weedings  a  year,  about  one  m.onth  apart,  is  usual,  with  the 
weeds  cut  dovm  with  a  m.achete. 

The  planting  is  timed  so  that  the  crop  receives  the  full  benefit  of  the 
rainfall  during  the  rainy  season.    Average  rainfall  records  for  the  rice  area 
of  Ecuador  are  as  follows: 


ECUADOR!    Average  rainfall  by  month  for  an  average 

25-yQfir  period 


X 

Month      :  Volume  ; 

*  • 

•  Month 

:  Volume 

:     Month  ; 

;  Volume 

•     Inches  ' 

May 

August . . . ' 

Inches 

'  Sapteirber.' 
October ... ' 
November. . ' 
December . . ' 

•  InchdS 

January...'     15.20  ' 

February..'  19»73 

March  '•     18.13  ' 

April.....*     11.58  ' 
s  J 

5.U7  ' 
0.57  ' 
0.01  : 
0.03  ' 

1 

:  0,11 
!  0.28 
0.27 

After  a  small  area  has  been  cut  with  a  machete  or  hand-scythe,  a  sheet  of 
canvas  is  spreaa  on  the  stubble  field  nearby  where  the  rice  is  threshed,  A 
sm.all  bundle  of  the  cut  st'  Iks  is  picked  up  and  the  heads  are  beaten  onto  the 
canvas.    It  usually  takes  only  one  stroke  to  shatter  out  all  of  the  grain  of 
the  Canilla  variety  from  a  bundle  of  20  to  J4.O  stalks.    After  threshing,  the 
grain  is  raked  up,  sacked,  and  carried  by  hand  or  donkey  to  a  nearby  stream, 
where  it  is  placed  on  the  bank  to  await  a  buyer.     Because  the  heavy  rainy 
season  usually  v;ashes  out  the  roads,  most  transportation  at  riarvest-tim.e 
is  by  water.    Rice  buyers  vsrho  are  representatives  of  different  mills  mrrn-e 
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up  and  down  the  streams,  bargain  for  the  crop,  and  furnish  the.  sacks  in  which 
the  rough  rice  is  transferred  to  the  boats.     It  is  then  transported  to  the 
mills  to  be  dried  and  processed. 

While  some  mechanization  is  in  progress,  the  mechanized  production  under 
controlled  irrigation  does  not  make  up  more  than  1  to  2  percent  of  the  total 
area  planted  to  rice.    Rice  is  not  grown  on  one  uniform,  flat  stretch  of  land. 
Rather,  it  is  grown  on  a  large  number  of  fairly  small,  widely  separated  and 
somewhat  rolling  fertile  lowland  areas,  with  rugged  hills  and  many  streams  in 
between.     During  the  rainy  season,  it  is  often  impossible  to  move  a  tractor  from 
one  field  to  another  and  transportation  by  any  other  means  than  by  water  is 
impossible.     The  fields,  although  fairly  level,  are  not  suitable  for  terracing 
and  artificial  irrigation  without  extensive  improvements.    As  weeds  present 
a  major  production  problem,  it  is  hoped  to  eliminate  hand  weeding  by 
irrigation  and  planting  in  water.    Some  harvesting  with  the  use  of  oombines 
is  also  planned.    Rather  complete  mechanization  can  and  may  take  place  over 
a  20-  to  50-year  period. 
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FOREIGN  MARKET  NOTIP— RICE 

J.  N.  Efferson  Reports  on  the  Rice  Situation 

in  Cuba  arxd  Panama  1/  •  ■ 

Cuba  in  recent  years  has  become  the  most  important  foreign-  outlet 
for  United  States  rice.     It  imports-  from  us  about  four  tim.es  the  volume 
it  did  before  the  war  and  takes  about  one-f  )urth  of  our  total  -prod- 
uction.   Practically  all  of  the  rice  imports  into  Cuba  during  the  first 
6  months  of  1949  came  from  the  United  States.    Approximately  -610  million 
pounds  of  the  620  million  pounds  imported  in  1947  were  from  this  country. 
In  contrast  before  the  war  Cuba  obtained  about  twice  as  much  rice  from 
Siam  as  from  the  United  States  and  imported  large  quantities  from  Burma 
and  French  Indochina  as  well. 

Table  1.  -  CUBA:    Rice  (in  teriiis  of  .Hilled)  imports  by  country  of 
origin,  for  selected  periods,  1934-48 


Country  of 

: 1934-38 

1939-43 

1944-48; 

■  1939-48  - 

origin 

•.Million 

.Million 

Million 

: Million 

Percent 

:pounds  • 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

.of  total 

287 

395 

341 

78.1 

24 

43 

34 

7.7 

54 

0 

27 

6.2 

:  21 

0  - 

.  10 

2.4 

British  India  and  Burma. 

. :  103 

:  8 

0 

4 

0.9 

:  8 

:  5 

7 

:  1.5 

:  6 

:  4 

5 

:  1.1 

:  0 

:  1 

:  1 

0.1 

Other  countries  g ....... . 

.:  6 

3 

14 

7 

2.0 

,  •  442 

:  411 

462 

436 

.  100.0- 

Compiled  from  official  sources.- 

Cuba's  rice  imports  from  all  countries  in  the  1948-49  marketing 
season  approximated  450  million  pounds.    This  was  120  million  pounds 

l7    preliminary  report  of  a  study  of  foreign  market  outlets  for  and 
competition  with  United  States  rice  conducted  under  the  provisions  of 
the  Research  and  Marketing  Act, 
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less  than  in  the  preceding  year  but  somewhat  higher  than  the  prewar  av- 
erage (1935-36/39-40)  of  around  420  million  pounds.    Total  arrivals 
during  the  first  6  months  of  1949  amounted  to  about  230  million  pounds. 


Table  2.  -  CUBA:    Rice  (in  terms  of  milled)  imports  by  month,  August- 
July,  1943-44  to  1947-48 


llonth 

:  1943-44 

:  1944-45 

:  1945-^6 

;  1946-47 

:  liillion 

:  I-iillion 

:  -.illion 

:  liillion 

:  million 

:  pounds 

:  Dound^ 

:  pounds 

:  pounds 

:  pounds 

,»ugust  

:  27 

:  28 

:  16 

:  17 

:  13 

September . , , 

29 

42 

34 

:  6 

:  35 

October. . . 

\         62  ; 

48  : 

55 

18 

:  103 

November . , , , 

!  30 

!    '     61  ; 

39 

29 

:  96 

December, , . j 

34  ; 

38 

59 

55 

96 

January. . . . , 

36 

48  : 

48  : 

43 

16 

February, . . ; 

35 

39  : 

39  : 

30 

5 

Earch  : 

44  : 

■33  ; 

31 

75 

34 

April  i 

33  ; 

21  : 

34  ; 

77 

26  • 

Kay  : 

26  : 

24  : 

19  : 

44 

94 

J  une  : 

19  : 

15  : 

20 

55 

40 

July  : 

46  : 

22  : 

34  : 

22 

13 

Total...: 

421 

Z1I9  : 

42s  : 

471  : 

571 

Compiled  from  official  suftistics. 


The  annual  consLunption  of  milled  rice  is  nov;  estimated  at  about 
580  million  pounds.    According  to  recent  Governm.ent  data  used  in  connec- 
tion with  rice  iniport-qucta  determinations,  the  19^8  domestic  production 
of  milled  rice  amounted  to  130  million  pounds.    Subtracting  production 
from  1949  estimated  needs,  the  indicated  import  requirements  for  1949 
are  450  million  pounds.    Cuba  probrbly  will  continue  to  require  from 
400  to  500  million  pounds  of  milled  rice  imports  for  the  next  few  years. 

Rice  imports  into  Cuba  from  the  United  States-  in-  the-  ne-ar-  future, 
however,  are  likely  to  be  conditioned  by  provisions  of  the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  (GATT),  which  Vv-as  negotiated  in  1947 
became  effective  in  1948,    This  agreement  permitted  Cuba  to  establish 
an  import  quota  of  330  million  pounds  on  milled  rice  with  additional 
quantities  above  this  volume  to  be  imported  at  dauble  the  import  duty 
rates.    Provisions  of  the  agreement  permit  the  Cuban  Government  to 
establish  an  over-all  quota,  v;ith  or  v/ithout  individual  caontry  allocat- 
ions, as  the  Government  deems  desirable.    Thus  far  in  1949,  individual 
country  allotments  have  not  been  established.    If  and  v.'hen  such  an 
allocation  is  set,  the  shares  allocated  would  be  in  proportion  to  the 
impoi-ts  from  importing  countries  during  the  10  calendar  3''ears  immediate- 
ly preceding  the  first  ye^r  in  which  allocation  is  made.    In  this  event, 
the  proportion  of  Lmports  from  the  United  States  in  1949  would  be  78 
percent  of  the  330-million-pound  quota  (see  Table  l) , 
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rvnother  measure  designed  to  aid  Cuban  producers  was  a  resolution  by 
the  Cuban  Government  on  «pril  12  which  ordered  customs  officials  to 
collect  a  full  6  percent  sales  tax  on  all  imported  rice,  with  the  accrual 
placed  in  a  general  fund  of  the  Treasury,    This  sales  tax  has  the  effect 
of  an  additional  tariff  charge  averaging  83  cents  per  100  pounds,  there- 
by affecting  the  advantages  of  the  G„TT  agreement.    The  apolication  of 
the  G/.TT  provisions  and  Cuba's  local  taxes  should  be  watched  by  American 
exporters  in  order  to  keep  abreast  of  the  picture  there. 

The  Cuban  rice  market  is  one  of  the  mcs  t  quality-conscious  in  the 
world.    Host  of  the  consumers  pay  high  prices  for  high-quality,  long- 
grain  rice,  and  they  buy  second-quality  only  if  the  best  is  not  available. 
This  preference  appears  to  be  due  to  methods  of  cooking  and  eating  rice. 
The  per-capita  consumption  is  nearly  100  pounds  annually.    This  is 
consumed  mostly  as  boiled  white  rice  served  separately  and  not  used 
with  gravies,  beans,  other  foods,  or  seasonings.    Consumers  appear  to 
have  concluded  that  only  the  United  States  Rexora  and  Bluebonnet  type 
meets  these  requirements.    The  100  percent  brokens  of  the  United  States 
Eexora  and  Dluebonnet  variety  m.ove  faster  at  a  higher  price  in  the 
retail  markets  than  4  percent  brokens,  well-milled  Zenith  or  other  similar 
medium  and  short-grain  types.       The  brokers,  wholesalers,  retailers,  and 
consumers  commented  generally  that  if  the  United  States  rice  industry 
wants  to  maintain  the  •Cuban  me.rket,  they  should  ship  more  Rexora  and 
Bluebonnet  and  less  ;.enith,  Sarly  Prolific,  and  Pearl  types. 

The  general  opinion  is  that  the  preference  for  the  Rexora  type  will 
continue  as  long  as  Cuba  has  reasonable  prosperity  and  sufficient  buying 
power  to  purchase  the  type  they  prefer.    In  the  event  of  a  decline  in  buying 
power,  however,  consumers  probably  will  revert  to  the  prewar  depression 
habit  of  buying  the  greatest  volume  for  the  money  regardless  of  quality. 
Dealers  report  that  there  v/ill  always  be  a  small  demand  in  Cuba  for  low- 
grade,  short-grain  rice  to  supply  low-income  consumers.    This  demand,  as 
long  as  sugar  prices  remain  fairly  high,  will  be  restricted  to  small  lots 
totalling  10  percent  or  less  of  gross  imports.    The  preferred  type  of  this 
rice  is  7.arly  Prolific  rather  than  Blue  Rose  or  Zenith. 

There  is  practically  no  demand  for  packaged  rice.    The  consumer 
usually  purchases  rice  only  after  careful  examination    and  is  skeptical 
as  to  the  quality  of  packaged  rice  if  he  cannot  open  it  to  examine  the 
contents.    One  large  mill  in  Havana  visited  by  Dr.  ^fferson  in  July  1949 
had  eight  men  opening  up  two-pound  packages  of  high-grade,  Rexora-type 
rice  and  placing  into  sacks  before  moving  to  the  wholesale  trade.  The 
United  States  rice  mill  which  sold  this  could  have  obtained  just  as  good 
a  price  for  the  product  in  100-pound  sacks  as  in  its  small,  expensive 
containers .    There  is  no  demand  for  parboiled  rice .    Some  parboiled  rice 
sent  from  the  United  States  to  Cuba  in  1946  is  still  in  the  warehouse  of 
the  purchaser. 

Rice  production: 

Cuba's  1948  planted  acreage  is  estimated  at  about  133,000  acres,  the 
harvested  acreage  at  123,000  acres,  and  the  average  yield  per  acre  at  24.4 
bushels  of  rough  rice.    This  gives  a  production  of  3,000,000  bushels  of  rough 
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rice,  or  the  equivalent  of  about  88  million  pounds  milled.    The  crop 
available  for  consumption  in  1949,  allowing  for  seed,  is  about  80  million 
pounds,  or  approximately  14  percent  of  consumption  requirements.  Pre- 
liminary estimates  of  the  1949  crop  are;  planted  area,  130,000  acres; 
harvested  acreage,  assuming  normal  weather  conditions,  about  120^000  acres; 
and  production,  2,890,000  bushels,  or  slightly  less  than  the  record  of  1948. 

In  the  prewa^  (1935-39)' period,  acreage  averaged  orJ.y  45,000  acres 
annually  and  production,  967,000  bushels  of  rough  rice.    The  1948  crop  was 
about  -three  times  as  great  as  before  the  war.    The  acreage  expanded  dur- 
ing the  war  years  because  of  an  extreme  shortage  of  rice  and  resulting 
high  prices.    From  1944  to  1946  retail  prices  on  the  black  m-arket  rose  as 
high  as  30  to  40  cents  per  pound. 

Most  Cuban  observers  believe  that  production  has  reached  its  peak 
and  that  current  levels  will  be  difficult  to  maintain.    There  reportedly 
are  several  basic  factors  which  may  prevent  an  expansion  materally  above 
current  levels  and  even  cause  a  decline  in  production.    Heavy  weed  growth 
throughout  the  year  is  the  major  problem.    In  most  areas  land  can  be  cleared 
of  brush  and  planted  a  year  or  two  with  good  results  but  after  that  the 
occurrence  of  weeds  reduces  the  yields  per  acre  below  economical  levels. 

Another  problem  is  the  production  of  a  variety- which  will  meet  conr- 
sumer  preference  and  vdll  also  produce  hit^h  yields  under  local  climatic 
and  soil  conditions.    That  variety  so  far  has  not  been  found.    The  Honduras 
variety  is  planted  on  about  90  percent  of  Cuba's  rice  acreage,  as  it 
produces  the  largest  per  acre  yields .    although  this  is  a  long-grain  rice, 
it  is  not  so  much  in  demand  as  Rexora,    Cne  dealer  reported' that  the  sale 
of  Honduras  at  ^^9.00  per  100  pounds  wholesale  was  difficult,  while  at  the 
same  time  imported  Rexora  was  moving  readily  at  -.12.00  per  100  pounds. 
Honduras  has  another  disadvantage  in  that  it  lodges  badly.    Numerous  trials 
with  different  types  of  machinery  therefore  have  met  with  little  success 
in  harvesting  by  mechanical  means.    In  spite  of  these  disadvantages, 
however,  producers  report  that  Honduras  will  continue  to  be  the  principal 
variety  grown  because  it  is  the  best  adapted  to  the  local  climate  and  soils. 

Still  another  factor  which  retards  rice  growing  is  a  lack  of  sufficient 
water  for  irrigation.    Some  producers  recently  have  drilled  deep  wells 
where  there  are  shallow  ground-water  resources.    If  rice  prices  remain  at 
relatively  high  levels,  more  development  in  this  direction  can  be- expected. 

The  six  provinces  leading  in  rice  production  are  l^tanzas.  Las  Villas, 
Pinar  del  Rio,  Kabana,  Oriente,  and  Camabuey.    Approximately  60  percent  of 
the  crop  is  produced  in  relatively  large  units,  where  production  is  mech- 
anized.   Farms  are  fitted  with  tractor  plows  and  grain  drills  for  planting 
and  are  diked  to  hold  rain  water,  although  in  some  cases  additional  water 
is  pumped  into  the  fields.    Harvesting  in  many  instances  is  mechanized. 
Because  of  lodging  the  usual  harvesting  method  is  to  cut  the  crop  with  a 
large  movdng  machine  with  a  swather  attachment,  wind-row  the  crop,  let  it 
dry  on  the  stubble  for  several  days,  and  then  move  down  the  wind  row  with 
a  combine,  using  a  pick-up  reel  to  thresh  the  crop. 


About  40. percent  of  production  is  upland  rice,  produced  on  rolling 
land  in  small  acreages  ro.nging  from  one-tenth  to  one-half  an  acre.  Land 
is  plowed  with  oxen  or  is  freshly-cleared  and  burned  v/here  plowing  is  not 
needed, 

jviost  of  the  rice  is  planted  in  .-.pril,  x-a.y,  and  June,  and  harvested  in 
September  and  October  because  of  limited  water  supplies.    The  crop  is  timed 
according  to  the  rainy  season  which  begins  in  ILa.y  and  extends  through 
October,    Most  of  the  land  is  semi-irrigated.    The  Cuban  agricultural  census 
of  1945  indicated  that  out  of  28,800  rice  farms  only  1.4  percent  had 
irrigating  equipment,  but  that  10i8  percent  of  the  total  seeded  acreage 
was  irrigated.    These  data  also  show  that  fertilizer  was  used  on  1  percent 
of  the  rice, farms  and  on  4.9  percent  of  the  total  seeded  acreage.- 
There  appears  to  be  little  or  no  standard  crop  rotation  with  rice.- 

Panama  • ■ 

Panama  apparently  will  not  be  an  important  market  for  milled  rice 
in  the  next  fe^v  years.    There  is  a  possibility,  however,  of  developing  a' 
limited  but  possibly  highly  profitable  market  for  good  quality  seed  rice 
in  that  country.    This  applies  also  in  several  other  rice-producing 
countries  of  Latin  America,    Very  little  rice  has  been  imported  into 
Panama  so  far  in  1949.    l-^ost  observers  estimate  that  imports  of  about  6 
million  pounds  of  milled  rice  will  be  needed  from  .»ugust  throu^rh  October 
just  before  the  first  part  of  the  1949  crops  come  on  the  market. 

On  a  per-capita  basis,  Panama  has  been  one  of  the  largest  rice  consum- 
ers in  Latin  ^Imerica.    The  average  consumption  per  person  is  about  150 
pounds  annually  -  50  percent  higher  than  Cuba,    In  1948,  with  a  population 
of  746,400,  the  country  consumed  118  million  pounds  of  milled  rice.  Of 
this  volume,  IO6  million  pounds  was  from  dom.Gstic  production  and  12  million 
was  exported.    Durin.f?  the  last  10  years,  Pana.ma  has  produced  from  80  to  90 
percent  and  has  imported  from  10  to  20  percent  of  total  requirements.  The 
1948  im.ports  caxae  from  ^1  Salvador,  Nicaragua,  and  Ecuador,    In  previous 
years,  rice  was  Imported  from  a  number  of  countries  in  Latin  /jnerica  and 
North  America,  including  small  quantities  from  the  United  States, 

Panama  may  be  self-sufficient  in  rice  in  .a  year  or  so  if  output' 
continues  to  increase  at  its  present  rate.    Production  has  increased 
gradually  since  the  beginning  of  VJorld  V/ar  II,    If  the  1949  harvest  is  as 
large  as  expected  it  v*ill  reach  4,060,000  bushels  of  rough  rice,  or  119 
million  pounds  of  milled  rice.    This  would  approximate  1950  requirements, 

/although  Panajna  m.ay  soon  become  self-sufficient  in  rice,  it  appears 
that  it  is  not  likely  to  expand  production  to  the  point  of  exporting  sig- 
nificant quantities, The  current  expansion  program  has  resulted  from  both 
direct  and  indirect  subsidies.    These  probably  will  be  continued,  but 
the  present  high  price  guaranteed  by  the  Government  indicates  that  the  cost 
of  production  is  too  high  to  permit  free  competition  at  current  world 
.prices. 


Table  3,  ^  PANAMA:    Rice  acreage,  production,  imports,  and 

price,  1941-49 


Production 


Imports 


Average 

iinport 

price 


Year 


Planted 
acreage 


:  In  terms 
Rough      :  of  milled 


1,000 


1,000  :  1,000 
bushels  :  pounds 


1,000 


Cents  per 
pound 


acres 


pounds 


1941  :  73 

1942   :  75 

1943   :  82 

1944   :  87 

1945   :  101 

1946   :  114 

1947   :  128 

1948   :•  134 


2,143  :  62,683 

2,185  :  63,911 

2,400  ;  70,200 

2,544  :  74,412 

2,901  :  84,854 

2,669  :  78,068 

2,987  :  87,370 

3,691  :  107,962 

4,060  :  118.755 


8,457 
9,643 
6,354 
11,523 
11,180 

7,264 
U,769 
12,191 


,07 
.11 
.11 
.12 
.13 
.20 

.17 
.19 


Compiled  from  official  statistics. 

Marketing  and  milling; 

All  rice  imports  and  all  sales  of  local  rice  are  controlled  by  the 
Government  through  the  activities  of  "del  Banco  Agro-Pecuario  and  Industrial 
(the  Agricultural  and  Industrial  Benk  of  Panama),    iilthough  a  tariff  on 
imported  rice  was  established  in  1941  -  now  listed  as  2.7  cents  per  pound 
on  milled  rice  and  1.8  .cents  per  pound  on  rough  rice  imports  -  this  tariff 
is ,  ineffective  since  the  .agricultural  and  Industrial  Bank  is  the  only 
legal  importer  of  rice . 

The  Bank  supports  rough  rice  prices  at  ^,6.00  per  100  pounds,  the 
price  established  for  the  1948  crop  and  maintained  for  the  1949  harvest. 
If  rough  rice  is  purchas5d  by  the  Bank,  it  is  milled  in  one  of  three 
large  mills  which  it  owns  and  operates.    The  wholesale  ceiling  price  for 
milled  rice  in  1949  is  fixed  at  --13.00  per  100  pounds. 

Nearly  all  of  the  domestic  rice  is  long-grain,  mixed  with  Fortuna 
or  Honduras  varieties.  .Consumers,  like  those  im  Cuba,  appear  to  prefer 
the  long-grain,  hard  types  but  do  not  seriously  object  to  a  large  per- 
centage of  broken  grains.    Grades  are  not  used  by  the  trade  and  all  rice 
is  sold  "mill  run,"  or  as  it  comes  from  the  polisher  without  separation 
of  broken  grains.    Lillers  estimate  that  the  average  milling  percentages 
of  milled  products  fron;  rough  rice  are  as  follows:      ■hole  rice,  40  percent; 
broken  rice,  22  percent;  bran,  8  percent;  and  hulls  and  -'aste,  30  percent. 

Most  of  the  78  operating  rice  mills  in  Panama  are  relatively  small 
and  process  only  about  37  percent  of  the  domestic  crop.    The  remainder 
of  the  harvest  is  retained  on  farms,  where  it  is  consum.ed  or  saved  for  seed. 
The  rice  utilized  on  farms  is  nearly  all  hand-pounded  as  it  is  needed.  A 
hollowed— out  log  and  a  heavy  pole  or  mallet  are  used;  the  same  equipment 
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that  prevails  ,  in  a  large -part  of.  Asia.  .  Many  of  ^ihe 'snall~farm  producers  • 
prefer  the  taste  of  stack-burned  yellow  rice  and  intentionally  store  the 
rough  rice  in  such  a  way  as  to  produce  the  desired  results. 

Production  methods; 

Panama  traditionally  has  produced  upland  rice,  cultivated  and  harvested 
by  hand.    About  90  percent  of  the  1948  and  1949  crops  were  grown  in  this 
manner.    In  general,  production  practices  are  the  same  as  those  in  Colombia, 
Venezuela,  Brazil  and  other  countries  of  Latin  ..merica  where  upland  rice 
is  produced  (see  Foreign  Agriculture  Circulars  FR  6-49  andTS  9-49).  In 
Panama  an  average  of  three  acres  per  farm  is  planted  for  each  crop  season 
and  generally  two  crops  are  produced  a  year,    liost  of  the  rice  is  grown 
on  rolling  and  steep  land. 

Beginning  in  1941,  rice  producers  began  to  experiment  with  some 
mechanization.    They  started  to  plow  with  tractors  on  fairly  level  lands 
and  to  seed  with  grain  dril3.s .    Combines  were  introduced  later,  mostly 
the  small  tractor-pulled  type.    In  general,  these  were  not  successful  as 
they  bogged  down  in  the  harvesting  season.    The  grain-drill  plantings 
were  found  to  result  in  relatively  low  yields  because  they  could  not 
be  weeded  effectively. 

Because  of  adverse  weather  conditions,  rolling  land,  and  a  shortage 
of  water  for  irrigation,  Panama  may  not  be  able  to  compete  in  production 
with  other  countries  such  as  Brazil  and  the  United  States  vjhere  mechaniza-' 
tion  is  adapted  to  the  land  and  climate.    As  long  as  prices  are  relatively 
high  and  production  is  subsidized,  however,  mechanized  production  may  be 
increased  to  some  extent.    Recent  demonstrations  have  proved  that  rice 
can  be  produced  in  this  manner,    -n.  wider  use  of  mechanical  production  and 
milling  equipment  point  toward  a  gradual  improvement  in  the  quality  of 
Panama's  rice. 
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